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CHAPTER L 

" God's fashion is another, day by day, 
And year by year He tarrieth ; little need 
The Lord should hasten ; whom He laves the most^ 
He seeks not oftenest, nor wooes him long, ' ' 

But by denial quickens his^esire. 
And, in forgetting, best remembers him." 

— ^F. Mybrs. 

** Tantum ergo Sacramentuniy Veneremur 
cerum" sang the white-robed choir. And 
the silver censer swung high, swung low, while 
the deep-toned organ rolled forth its mighty 
diapason, and the grey-haired Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, in gorgeous golden vestment, gave the 
Benediction, and all the assembled canons bowed 
low in adoration, and the great and mingled 
throng of worshippers bowed low. Then the- 
sweet, silvery echoes of the music died away, 
even as the memory of some past joy dies away, 
softer and softer, ceasing at last altogether, and 
the white-robed procession filed back into the 
saciisty. - 
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And, when all was over, the worshippers rose 
from their knees and pressed into the little 
chapel in the Cathedral of Siena, which was re- 
opened at Solemn Vespers and Benedictioir this 
night. 

" It is more rich and beautiful than any of the 
other chapels," was the remark of the old 
sacristan to one and another as they passed him, 
waiting there to extinguish the lights. "All do 
say so that know anything about it." 

" And it is a Sienese painter, is it not, who 
has done it all ? " 

** Dio mio / To be sure it is ; why, Silvio Bar- 
tholL We don't want to fetch any other painters 
here ; he can beat them all." 

And the country women, in their white flap- 
ping straw hats, who had walked in some miles 
to the grand function at the Duomo, of which 
they were so proud, asked, ** What is his name ?" 
as they bent their heads to&fether, all anxious to 
carry back accurately to th!ir homes in the far- 
lying nllages the nLe of the painter who had 
<Ce so grit things. 

" That's him there," whispered the sacristan, 
pointing 4o a thin, grey-haired figure rising from 
his knees in a far comer, and passing down the 
nave with his daughter beside him. 

" Why, he is quite an old man 1 " said a ymmg 
Frend. Uto.Vho wa. trymg .» tbuA tf h! 
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could not luive done spmiBtliing better himself. 
" No wonder if it h not quite up to date." 

"I don't know what you mean by * up to 
datd/'* remarked a painter frcnh Rome, who had 
been examining each fresco very narrowly. " It 
is quite the most beautiful piece of modem work 
I have ever seen, and I have seen a good deal, I 
can tell you." 

So the young Frenchman slunk into the back- 
ground : he had not known he was speaking in 
the presence of an artist. 

" Da rohur^fer auxilium^'^ murmured the old 
painter to himself as the echo of the music 
rung on in his heart and brain while he walked 
silently home, his daughter knowing his mood 
too well to disturb him by irrelevant tiJk. " Yes, 
I shall need it all now ; He only knows how I 
shall bear it, and what will be the end of it all." 

Meantime, in the sacristy, the Archbishop had 
been disrobed and had proceeded to his ancient 
palace hard by; the other priests from the 
iPteious churches of the city had gone thftir 
different ways, so too most of the canons, except 
some few who had business in the Cathedral that 
detained them. 

One of these, when he had finished, lingered 
some time in the newly-decorated chapel to 
exmine the pictures. His was a thoughtful and 
benevolent face, deeply lined with many an 
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anxious furrow, and the muscles round the mouth 
expressed a sensitive nature. The light-blue 
eyes had a far-away, dreamy look in them, as 
tiougl his though..^ praters carried him to 
greater heights than his fellows. He stood some 
time before several of the pictures, shading his 
eyes with his hand as he stood there, evidently 
deeply interested. "Yes, a fine conception 
that," as he remarked the central figure of the 
Madonna and Child, adored by angels. '* Nothing 
earthly about that — holy, heavenly, blessed." 
And he sighed, as though the picture touched 
some chord in his mind that was painful. Long 
he stood there, and it was not of art that he now 
thought, not of Raffaelle, nor of Sodoma, nor yet 
of Perugino, but rather of the great mystery 
summed up in the Creed in these simple words, 
" He was made man." Wearily he passed his 
hand across his brow, as though he would fain 
also smoothe the troubled thoughts that often 
dwelt there. A fe\^ moments he knelt in silent 
prayer, and then returned to his study, where 
his well-filled bookshelves told of Hs studious 
tastes. A few good oil-paintings of the Saints 
hung on the walls, but besides these the room was 
bare of ornament. 

All his life Ambrogio Dardi had been a patient 
student. He came of a good stock, and the 
name of " Dardi " was much revered in Rome, and 
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he was proud to bear ft His early life had been 
passed in a Jesuit college, where the deep 
learning of the fathers had aroused in him a 
desire for knowledge which was not too easily 
satisfied. He had an excellent classical know- 
ledge, far surpassing that of most of his con- 
temporaries ; had carefully studied history, both 
ancient and modern. Astronomy had opened 
out to him new worlds of thought. The poetry 
of Greece, of Spain, of France, of England, as 
well as that of his own country, had been easily 
committed to memory, and as easily retained. 
In early life he had been the author of various 
scholarly translations that had marked him out 
as a philologist of no mean type, as well as of 
several theological treatises, which were widely 
read by students. In later life, when men had 
asked him why he did not turn his learning to 
account, and publish more of his writings, he 
would shake his head somewhat sadly and say : 
" There are times in life wHen we do better to 
think than to write." And think he did ; as he 
said his daily Mass and Oflfices, as he swallowed 
his hasty meals and took his daily stroll, as he 
lay down to rest, and as he rose up again. And 
Don Ambrogio's interests were the interests of 
the Church at large. He had visited some of 
the Jesuit settlements, both in North and South 
America. He had spent a couple of yeajrs in the 
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deserts of Africa, actively engaged in mission 
work among the natives. In Turkey and 
Annenia he had deeply regretted the divergence 
between Eastern and Western Christendom. In 
England he had mourned over that great nation 
being lost to the Western Church, a prey to 
Protestantism, and had set himself to think 
whether it was through any error of judgment 
that she had been suffered to alienate herself 
from Rome. In Rome he had lifted up his voice, 
somewhat too loudly his brethren said, against 
what he deemed modern innovations. And men 
told him, moreover, that he had lost his chance 
of a vacant See by so doing. But Ambrogio's 
was a simple and guileless nature in spite of his 
great learning, and he had never coveted honours 
or high places any more than he had ever coveted 
wealth or luxury. All he asked was to be 
allowed to follow on his own path, walking in 
the light of truth. And yet that seemed to be 
just the boon that was not to be granted him. 
"Truth, what is Truth?" he asked himself, as 
he pondered deeply over a new volume that had 
recently been put forth by a Cardinal highly 
esteemed at the Vatican, whose dogmatic 
acumen was said to have been highly commended 
by the Holy Father. " Is this what the Church 
has ever held, and what she will ever hold ? Is 
it some portion of the whole Truth, or is it not ? " 
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And lie would turn to his volumes of the Fathers 
bearing upon the point in question, would study 
his own marginal notes made years before, would 
read and read again, lean back wearily in his 
chair, with his nervous, blue-veined, slender 
hands clasped over his head. Sometimes it 
would be a sermon preached by one of the 
Cathedral dignitaries, to which he listened from 
his staU with his head bent in his hand, as he 
followed on the argument which, by the support 
of many carefully chosen authorities, was said to 
be the true teaching of the Catholic Church. 
*^ Bedde me intelligentemy ut discam prcecepta 
tiia" he murmured in his heart. He had under- 
taken to act as chaplain to the Hospital of Santa 
Maria della Scala, in the Piazza del Duomo ; and 
as he passed noiselessly about among the sick 
and suflFering, commending their souls when de- 
parting to their Heavenly Father, all his doubts 
and difficulties would disperse as the darkling 
mists of night before the rising sun. Very 
assiduous he was in his ministrations to these 
poor suffering folk, often getting up from his 
studies to go across to the Hospital and recite 
some prayers by the bedside of some one among 
them thought to be near his end. *^Wbat a 
beautiful face he has ! " some of the other patients 
would say ; " it is like the face of an angel." 
Deeply penetrated with humility and with a 
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sense of his own shortcomings, he shrank from 
undertaking the direction of souls ; and yet in 
such veneration was he held, both for his piety 
and for his learning, that his counsel and guid- 
ance were more sought for than was the case 
with any of his brethren. Far and widei, people 
came to see good Don Ambrogio. He was the 
conductor of many retreats, the preacher of many 
missions. But the honour in which he was held 
only served to render him more thoroughly 
humble and self-sacrificing. The ideal he had 
set before himself was one that drew him to 
greater and yet greater heights of holiness. 
Sempre diritto was the principle upon which 
he ever strove to act. 



CHAPTEK 11. 

" While Art 
Sets action on the top of suffering ; 
The artist's part is both to be and do. 
Transfixing with a special central power 
The flat experience of the common man, 
And turning outward, with a sudden wrench, 
Half-agony, half-ecstasy, the thing 
He feels the inmost — ^never felt the less 
Because he sings it." — E. B. Bbownino. 

** What will you paint me the Sibyl for ? " 

The painter turned aside to hide a smile. 

" You must tell me which Sibyl you want." 

The Englishman started, but he was not going 
to show his ignorance, and said, •< Of course, of 
course," while the painter went on to explain— 

** There are many; the Persian Sibyl, the 
Samian, the Delphic " 

" Why, the one you did in the Palazzo C , 

to be sure." 

" Oh yes, the Persian Sibyl." 

" I am not a rich man," continued Mr Monk- 
house, " but I want to give it to my brother. 
Now, I cau't pay a big price." 

•a will do it for 2000 lire." ' 
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" Oh, that is too much by far," replied the 
Englishman. ** I can't go beyond 1000." 

" Then don't come to me ; and excuse me, I 
am very much occupied," and Silvio Bartholi, 
for it was he, turned rather impatient glances 
upon the unfinished picture of the Magdalene 
that stood on his easel. 

" Why, I thought times were bad with artists 
just now, and that you could not sell your 
pictures when you had painted them ? " 

"That is neither here nor there," replied 
Silvio. 

" I am staying at the Continental Hotel for 
one night," continued Mr Monkhouse, " and when 
I was up at the Cathedral just now, they pointed 
out your work to me, and said you were by far 
the best painter, so I thought I could not do 
better than give you my commission." 

" You asked me to name my price, and I have 
done so," replied Silvio. "If it does not suit 
you, well — — " and a shrug of his shoulders 
finished the sentence. 

" Well, then, if you are sure it will be a really 
good work of art ? " 

Silvio smiled somewhat grimly, conscious of 
his power, and thought within himself : " These 
English are simply unbearable. Art ! Why, they 
know no more of it than the Hebrews. All 
they think of is the money a painting is worth." 
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A few more words parsed, and finally the 
order was given, so Silvio bowed the stranger 
out. Coming back to his studio, he set to work 
again on the drapery of his Magdalene, but he 
was ruffled. Nothing would go right, and 
lapng down his palette, he began to search in a 
portfolio for some sketches he wanted. ** Veniet 
nox, quum nemo potest opera/re " kept recurring 
to him, and urging him forward, as it were. He 
was bending over these sketches, deep in thought, 
when the door opened and his daughter came in. 
Going up to her father, she kissed him, looking 
up lovingly into his face wrinkled with many 
anxious thoughts, for Silvio's art cost him much 
thought and anxiety as well as labour. 

^^ Padre mvo^ you won't forget that to-day is 
Montaperto day,^ and you promised to take me 
to the Lizza, to hear the music and see all the 
smart dresses. I have been waiting very 
patiently till five o'clock, but now I am dressed, 
father." 

" Well, then, a promise is a promise, is it not, 
child ? I am ready to do your will," and put- 
ting on his coat which hung on a peg near the 
door, for he had been working in his shirt 
sleeves, he prepared to follow her. 

^ The day of the great victory of Montaperto is still 
observed as a great festa at Siena. 
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" Not your old coat, father dear, for everyone 
will be in their best, and you must be smart 
too." as she helped him on vdth his newer coat. 

" Ozju giammai gente si vana come la SaneseT 
with a twinkle in his eyes. "Dante is quite 
right, my dear." 

"Oh* father, will you never forget that old 
thing ? " she retorted merrily enough. 

Up the Via Eicasoli they passed, hard by the 
stately old Palazzo Pubblico, with its flag wav- 
ing proudly in honour of the renowned Sienese 
victory, and made their way through the throng 
of holiday-makers in the Via Cavour. Clearly 
they were well known in Siena. Many were 
the hats raised to the grey-haired painter, as, 
with erect form and rather haughty bearing, 
he passed among them. For Silvio's was rather 
a haughty nature, though a more lovable one 
could not be found. Still he was a man who 
required to be known. Sensitive to a*' fault, 
he often covered his sensitiveness by a mask of 
hardness, and people called him unapproachable. 
Perhaps he was, though none would have said 
so who saw him with his daughter. She was 
chatting merrily to him as they passed along, 
all life and animation ; and when they reached 
the Lizza, they made their way to a seat over- 
shadowed by a spreading acacia, and there they 
listened to the band. They sat there some 
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time, watching the gaily-dressed people passing 
to and fro, many of whom stopped to talk to 
them. Much to Vera's delight, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop, who was strolling about with two 
of the canons, came up to her father, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and asked what pictures 
he had now on hand. 

"We shall want you again by and by, at 
the Duomo, you know. Your work is the best 
there ; every one says so who is any judge," and 
they passed on. 

" Fancy the Archbishop stopping to speak to 
us!" 

'' Well, my dear, what of that ? " 

" Is it not an honour ? Of course, father dear, 
I know they ought all to bow down before you 
an3rwhere, but somehow I forget that sometimes, 
forget that you are anything except just my 
father. Oh, there is Luigi come out to join 
us ; he is looking about for us." 

Another moment, and they were joined by a 
young man of middle height, with pale, deUcate 
features, slight, and, like so many of the Sienese, 
fair, with blue eyes, and a somewhat aesthetic look. 

" Luigi, my boy, it is pleasant to have you 
with us again. I was afraid you might not have 
time to come. I had hardly time to see you 
this morning. He looks well, does he not, 
Vera ? " ^ 
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" Very well," she replied with a blush, think- 
ing how much handsomer and more manly- 
looking Luigi had grown. 

He had rather an uneasy countenance, as if 
he would fain avoid meeting her eye. On 
either side there was much to tell. But while 
Silvio and his daughter were keenly interested 
in all that Luigi had to tell them of what he 
had see in Rome during his two years' absence, 
he, on his part, did'not seem%o have any 
particular anxiety to hear news of their home 
or of Siena. His features wore a restless, 
anxious look, and he was evidently a good 
deal preoccupied. So at least thought Vera, 
It was easy to see how SUvio loved him, and 
yet he was not his son, only the son of his 
great friend, Nero Ferrari, at whose death, when 
the lad was only five years old, Silvio had 
brought him home and been to him as a father. 
People had wondered at the time, and said Silvio 
had difficulty enough to keep himself and his 
daughter without adding another member to their 
household, but the painter was not one to whom 
a suggestion would be easily made. Perhaps 
they would have wondered more if they had 
known that Silvio had done this because of the 
love he had borne, long years before, to Luigi's 
mother. But she, or ere he had spoken to her 
of his love, had wedded his friend, and had then 
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died a few months after giving birth to Lnigi. 
Silvio in his disappointment, and not from love, 
had wedded another, but it had not been a happy 
marriage ; and when his wife died, leaving him 
with his little daughter Vera, it seemed as if 
all the love in Silvio's great heart, that had 
been pent up all his life, could flow forth at 
last upon this little one, and, as a little child, she 
was hardly ever out of his studio. As she grew 
older, and began to develop ideas of her own as 
to the better economy of their little abode, and 
wished to supervise the work of Mariana, their 
old servant, she could not be with him so much ; 
but stiU there wsus the same sympathy and 
harmony between them, without any of the 
jarring notes which spoil the harmony of many 
homes. And Luigi, from the day that Silvio 
had brought him home, had but added to their 
happiness and had not interrupted it. He had 
been welcomed and been loved by both of them. 
The tears would often rise in Silvio^s eyes, though 
he took care that none should see them, when 
some gesture or tone of voice in the lad re- 
called the memory of her he had loved. Vera 
had first rather patronised her little playfellow, 
who was, however, a year older than she was. 

" Luigi, you must not do this ; you are not 
a girL Luigi, you ought to do that; every 
boy ought to know that." And Luigi did not 
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resent his little monitress s reproofs, but iis love 
and his reverence went out both to her and her 
father. He loved to stand and watch Silvio at 
his easel, with wide-open blue eyes, while Vera 
never could bring herself to care for pictures, and 
much preferred playing with and teaching her 
doll to any other amusement. 

Meantime Silvio worked on at his art. Great 
painter as he always had been, with lofty con- 
ceptions, enthusiasm for his ideal, and a manual 
skill that surpassed most of his contemporaries, 
it seemed as if the touch of baby fingers had been 
as the sun*s first rays upon the old statue of 
Memnon. bringing out of it maxveUous and 
wonderful sounds. Perhaps, just because he was 
a true painter, painted what his mind saw and 
what his heart felt, and not what pleased his 
fellow-men, it was that he was not a prosperous 
man. Many a picture he had had returned from 
the exhibitions to which he had sent them, hop- 
ing to have them admitted. Many a rich man 
had visited his studio, and had gone away with- 
out having given an order for a picture, prefer- 
ring those more in the modem, realistic, and 
impressionist style. And yet the consciousness 
of power sustained him. Proud man as regarded 
his fellow-men, he was a humble man in his art, 
groping after the noble and the beautiful, and con- 
scious all the|^time that though much of it might 
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have eluded his grasp, yet what he had was true, 
and no unreality. And when critics condemned 
this or that in his pictures, he would smile to 
himself, as their remarks only showed him how 
ignorant they were of true art as he understood 
it. The old masters were his masters. No mere 
passing admiration of their work, as depicted on 
the Academy walls, but all his life he had had 
them before him, representing, a^ they did to 
him, all that was highest in Art, and he knew 
every line and shade of colour of Sodoma, of 
Memmi, of the brothers Lorenzetti. Siena was 
his native city, and, like all the Sienese, he was 
very proud of the fact — proud of recalling 
the day when, marching out of the Gate 
Fontebrenda, she with her small army of 
brave men had completely overmastered her 
more numerous foes ; proud of the position 
also which she had attained in the world of Art. 
The blue hills that surround Siena may have 
been rather the boundary of his Ws interests ; 
but then we must remember that his life lay not so 
much in the new, and the houses and the streets 
that were about his daily path, but in the past 
and in the future of his city, and so he did not 
become narrow or petty in his life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Sow an act, reap a habit. 
Sow a habit, reap a character. 
Sow a character, reap a destiny." — Unknown. 

We have told how Luigi came to be an inmate of 
the little household. A fine little fellow the lad 
was, very winning in his ways, one whom it was 
very difficult not to spoU. 

He attended the school of San Francesco, ad- 
joining the church of the same name, and the 
monks took great interest in the lad. All his 
play-hours were spent in drawing, and Silvio 
early saw and recognised his talent, and took the 
greatest pains in teaching him. He never praised 
the boy's work, was always pointing to greater and 
still greater heights to which he must attain, and 
yet in his own heart he often said : " The lad will 
be a great painter some day." And Luigi was con- 
scious himself that he had talent, and went to 
his work with a good heart. Early and late he 
laboured, following Silvio's example, till at last 
the doctor forbade his doing so much, and said 
if he had not more fresh air and exercise he 
would not answer for the consequences; so for 
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the next year there was not much painting, but 
Silvio sent the lad to play with his companions 
in all his leisure time until he grew ruddy and 
strong. 

But, unfortunately, Luigi was not the better 
morally for this change of treatment. His was 
a character easily moulded for good or for evU, 
easily receiving the impress from those among 
whom he spent his time. When he had lived 
mostly in Silvio's studio, there could not have 
been a more diligent, painstaking pupil. But 
thrown with other boys, playing with them day 
by day beneath the shadow of Fortress S. 
Barbera, by degrees he fell more into their ways, 
laughed with them when they laughed at the 
old-fashioned ways of all their elders — Silvio 
included, joined with them in turning into 
ridicule the Church services, listened all too 
eagerly to the unbelieving theories that some of 
them had imbibed in other schools. A change 
gradually came over the lad, which was more 
noticed by his companions than by Silvio, per- 
haps because Luigi was always more or less afraid 
of him, while with his companions he was at his 
ease. 

One day he had been out all day, and came in 
flushed and rather excited, when Silvio and Vera 
had half finished their evening meal. Silvio was 
as usual engrossed in his own thoughts. He had 
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a good deal of work on hand just then, and ate 
his food often without observing what it was, 
hurrying back to his studio, leaving the young 
people to finish theirs at leisure. Sometimes 
Vera would say rather reproachfully, "Father, 
dear, don't you like this frittura ? It is my own 
making,",^and, startled, he would then reproach 
himself for not paying more attention to his 
child and his little household, On this occasion 
he just said to Luigi : 

** You are late, my boy ; I suppose you did not 
know the time," but he asked no questions. His 
was a very trusting nature, and he believed 
others were as sincere as he himself was. 

Meanwhile Luigi was feeling very ill at ease, 
and tried to hide it by talking more than 
usual to Vera while the meal lasted, and then he 
went early to bed. The truth was he had been 
persuaded by some lads older than himself to go 
with them to Monteriggione, some miles oflf, 
where an annual festa was being observed. 
These lads were the sons of Carlo Kealmi, also a 
painter in Siena, though of quite a different 
school to Silvio. Between these two there had 
always been a kind of unconscious rivalry. Both 
were equally good in their way as painters, but 
Silvio in his moral character stood much higher 
than his rival, who brought up his family very 
badly. His daughter Gigia was a showy, fast 
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kind of girl, very different to Vera, who shrank 
from her instinctively. But Luigi was rather 
attracted by her good looks, and she had gained 
a great ascendency over him, for which he was 
none the better. The two sons Carlo and Pietro 
it was who had persuaded Luigi to go with them 
to Monteriggione. Full of spirits and fun, they 
had been rather over noisy in the streets, and 
had come into contact with the police. The two 
brothers at sight of these had taken to their heels 
and fled, thinking it was very lucky Luigi only 
had been caught, and not themselves. 

Meantime Luigi had been taken to the police 
station, where, however, he only received a severe 
reprimand, and was allowed to return home. 

Naturally he smarted under the desertion of 
his friends, who had really been more to blame 
than he had. By the delay he had missed the 
train and had to walk home, which accounted 
for his being late. The police had taken down 
his name and address, and he knew it was quite 
possible the inspector might call at his home, and 
his father would hear all about it. And sure 
enough the Mowing day he did come, and 
Luigi thought he would never forget the shame 
of that day and Silvio's anger. 

What pained Silvio so much was that the boy 
should not have told him himself. It was some 
time before he could quite treat him as before. 
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his confidence was shaken for a time ; but Luigi 
bore his anger so well^ and was so submissive, 
that after a time the offence was quite for- 
gotten. 

It might perhaps have been better for a nature 
such as his if it had not been so easily lost sight 
of, better if he had earlier learnt that dis- 
obedience brings unpleasant consequences in its 
rear. 

Vera, in her turn, was growing up a most 
engaging, lovable girl, not pretty— in fact, rather 
plain— but a helpful, womanly girl, of whom* her 
father was justly proud. She grew up with her 
patron saint, Santa Catherina, her ideal of all 
that was best and highest, as all Sienese girls 
ought to do. At the Sisters' school which she 
attended she made great progress : her father 
was anxious to give her the best education 
possible, knowing that the time might come 
when she would have to support herself; so she 
learned French and music, besides the ordinary 
branches of education. When her school-time 
came to an end, the Sisters asked her if she 
would not like to join their Order, to which she 
gave a decided negative, saying that she would 
never leave her father. 

When she came home from school in the 
afternoons she always busied herself in mending 
her father's and Luigi's clothes, and in helping 
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Mariana in her household work. She was not 
one to make many friends. As a child, Luigi 
was her one chosen companion; when years 
went on, and they were no longer boy and girl 
but youth and maiden, her love and devotion 
did not decrease, though they were veiled by a 
maidenly reserve. The kiss with which they 
had always parted in the evening and met in 
the momV™, excha.g«l for a'.hake of the 
hand. The childish promise that had been so 
often claimed—" Vera, you promise to marry me 
when we are grown up ? " — was no longer asked 
for. And if in Vera's own quiet heart the 
thought did sometimes venture as to whether 
Luigi did love her more than anyone else, she 
quickly put it from her, and busied herself with 
her work, Silvio, though he was as blind as 
artists often are to what was going on, yet did 
put before himself the possibility that the 
young people might fell in love with each other. 
But though he hardly owned it to himself, he 
would have been very glad to feel that it was 
likely. He would like to see Vera with a good 
husband, and who so suitable as Luigi. who waa 
already like his own son ? If the fear did ever 
pass through his mind as to whether Luigi were 
quite equal to Vera, whether in moral purpose 
he was strong enough to go honourably through 
life, his love for him soon overcame all scruples, 
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and lie worked on at his easel, saying to himself, 
" 'What will be, will be/ As well try and prevent 
the stars from shining as young people from 
falling in love." 

Father and daughter were alone one morning, 
she busily engaged with her sewing, while he 
was making a charcoal sketch. 

**Do you mean it really, father?" and Vera's 
usually bright face clouded over as the blue sky 
clouds over sometimes on an April morning. 

**To be sure I do: better for him in every 
way, and he sees it himself. A painter should 
study in different schools, and my old friend 
Pellegrine in Rome writes me word he would 
push him on and make what he can of him. 
The lad has talents, and though he is not quite 
penniless, thanks to this legacy he has just got, 
he has not enough to live on ; and if he doesn't 
work hard now while he is young, there is no 
making up for it in after days," and Silvio 
sighed as he said the words. 

Vera said nothing, but shortly after went up 
to her room, where, alone, she could think over 
t^ dreadful announcement which had clouded 
over her sky, usually so serene, coming upon her 
so suddenly as it did. True, her father had often 
said to Luigi in her presence it might be well 
for him some day to study elsewhere ; but it had 
ftll seemed vague and uncertain, and likely never 
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to come to pass. " Going away," she kept repeat- 
ing to herself, as she paced up and down her room 
with hands tightly clasped together. " And for 
two whole long years — it is like going for 
altogether." 

Until this moment she had never known what 
he was to her, never perhaps would have known 
it. A fond mother would have seen the danger 
of the boy and girl growing up together in this 
way, and would perhaps in some way have pro- 
vided for it. But the poor motherless girl, who 
had grown up in her simple life, with all her 
thoughts concentrated in her home aijd her daily 
round of duties, was suddenly startled by finding 
herself in the presence of an unknown foe, so it 
seemed to her, one who would destroy all her 
happiness and quiet peace, giving her reason to 
blush with shame — she who had really nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

" So this is love ? " flashed across her mental 
vision. " I thought I knew what love was, 
but I did not know it meant this," as the few 
love-stories she had read came back to her 
mind. 

The weeks passed by, and the plan for Luigi 
going to Rome grew more and more definite. 
He himself was in two minds about it. He 
loved his home, and was engrossed in his paint- 
ing there, but there was, besides, that golden 
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vision which beckons to the hearts of most lads 
of rising in their profession, up and up, higher 
than those who have been their own teachers, and 
of making for themselves a name and a glory 
which shall last for aye. He felt in himself, so 
he thought, the genius of Raffaelle. Traits he 
had read of Michael Angelo found an echo, he 
fancied, in his own breast, though even Luigi's 
dearest friend, with all his wish to make the best 
of him, would have been obliged to own that the 
rugged and absolutely candid nature of the old 
Florentine had not much in common with the 
all too yielding one of Luigi. He was more 
given to day-dreams than was Vera, and as he 
dreamt of his own future greatness, he always 
dreamt of her as sharing it with him. Visions 
of a happy home here in Siena, after the lapse of 
time, often rose up before him, and in them all 
he was not alone — Vera was there also, though 
perhaps in quite the secondary place that he 
would think befitted her womanhood. 

Now Vera's was a very transparent nature. 
She had, too, a tell-tale face, as she knew to her 
own cost. Ever since the day she had discovered 
her love for Luigi, she had put a strong guard 
over herself, that none should guess what she 
suffered. But we cannot hide things as easily 
as we often would, and Silvio suspected, while 
Luigi was quite sure, that she dreaded the part- 
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ing and the two long weary years ere she should 
see him again. 

Her eye had lost its brightness, her step itsbrisk- 
ness, her heart its light, and the most casual ob- 
server would have noticed something was wrong. 

She was out one day, buying the few little 
household necessaries, and attended by Mariana, 
for, of course, an Italian girl does not go out alone. 
She went to the grocer in Via Cavour, with 
whom they always dealt, and waa quietly waiting 
while another customer was being served, when 
a loud voice accosted her — 

" Well, Vera, what a long time it is since I have 
seen you, and we used to be such friends at school." 

It was Gigia Realmi and her brother Pietro. 
Vera made some half-muttered excuse of having 
been very busy. But there was no stopping 
Gigia, who, with her frizzy black hair curled over 
her forehead, above which rested her hat with its 
scarlet poppies and trembling grasses, her bright 
colour, and large dark eyes, stood there con- 
fronting her, while Vera shrank from her bold 
face and manner. 

" So Luigi is going away ! Can't you manage 
to keep him ? " in rather a satirical tone of voice. 

** I have not tried, as father wants him to go." 

"Never tried — just hear that," and Gigia 

turned to her brother, who remarked with rather 

« 

an unpleasant smile — 
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" Still waters run deep, you know ! " 

Vera flushed crimson, and was glad of the 
excuse not to answer, as the shopman at that 
moment turned to her with a bow, and — 

** What can I show you, signorina ? " 

She gave her orders much more deliberately 
than usual, hoping by this means to tire Gigia 
of waiting for her, but Gigia was not to be 
easily diverted from her object. She really 
wanted to know whether Luigi and Vera were 
lovers, or whether there was any chance for her 
herself, and now seemed a favourable opportunity. 

"Which way are you going?" she asked as 
Vera paid for what she had bought, and was 
leaving the shop with Mariana. 

'* We are going home," she replied. 

** Well, we are going that way too, so we can 
go together," rejoined Gigia. 

" I suppose Luigi has had a fortune left him, 
hasn't he ? " asked Pietro. 

** Oh, dear no,^' replied Vera ; *' only a small 
legacy when his aunt died." 

" I think he has rather lost his heart to Lucia, 
hasn't he ? " pressed Gigia further. 

Vera could hardly answer her civilly, she felt 
so provoked, and hurrying her pace she had not 
long to endure their company further, as they 
soon reached the door of her home. 

** No, we won't come in to-day, thank you," 
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said Gigia. although no invitation had been 
proflFered ; " but I will look in and see you some 
day to cheer you up after Luigi has gone." 

Vera ran hastily up the stairs and felt as if 
she had shaken off a ^per. 

" What have I done that people should say 
such things ? It is cruel — cruel ! " She stood at 
her window, and looked out upon the red-tiled 
roofs with their quaint chimneys, no two alike. 
There was a thrush in a little cage hanging from 
a window near her own ; and the thrush sang on 
its own sweet thought, trilling out the high 
notes with a sense of joy and exhilaration, as 
though it had forgotten for the moment its 
bondage, and thought itself among the woods of 
Vallombrosa. The thrush diverted her, and then 
from another window she saw a little, weak, 
wasted hand stretched out by a little pale-faced 
child, and the hand tried to lift a pot of lobelia 
and to draw it within, but the pot was too 
heavy, and down it went from the third storey 
into the yard below — crash — crash 1 and the poor 
little child began to cry. And Vera's heart was 
fiUed with pity for the little one, and she forgot 
herself and her troubles. What a help a little 
distraction often is! It must have averted 
many a suicide. And downstairs she went to 
fry the eggs for supper. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Love took up the glass of time and turned it in his 
glowing hands, 
Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in golden sands. 
Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 

with might ; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music 
cmtof sight." — ^Tennyson. 

About a week before Luigi was to leave Siena, the 
home of his youth, their old servant Mariana was 
taken ill. She would not own for some time that 
she was ill, but at last she could keep about no 
longer, and had to take to her bed. Vera nursed 
her lovingly and tenderly, grudged no trouble, 
but treated her just as if she had been one of 
their own kith and kin. She sat up with her at 
night to give her the food and medicine she 
required. But at last her father saw it would 
be too much for her, and insisted that Mariana 
should go to the Hospital, where he knew she 
would be well cared for, the very one of which 
Don Ambrogio was chaplain. Vera was there- 
fore more occupied than ever with Mariana's 
work as well as her own ; but this was the best 
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thing that could have happened to her just then, 
for by this means she had less time to think. 

The three were just sitting down to their com- 
fortable evening meal, which consisted of a 
steaming hot ragout which Vera had cooked for 
them, this being Luigi's last evening. 

There was a sharp ring at the door-bell; a 
messenger had come to say Mariana was much 
worse, and wanted Vera to go to her at once. 

" I will go up with you, my dear," said Silvio, 
laying down his knife and fork as he saw Vera 
pause! longing to go, and yet knowing she must 
not go alone. 

" No ; let me go for once — my last night," said 
Luigi with ready alacrity, while Vera was 
fetching her hat and cloak. " You have your 
supper ; I will take care of her." 

And tired out as he was, Silvio was not 
unwilling to remain quietly at home. 

Vera came tripping down the stairs, in her hat 
and cloak, the neat, trim figure she always was, 
and found Luigi, hat in hand, waiting for her. 

"You, Luigi," and her dark eyes were wide 
open with surprise. 

" Yes, father is tired," for Luigi had always 
been accustomed to call him " father." 

Together they passed out into the calmness 
and silence of the winter's night. The air was 
keen and frosty ; overhead the stars were 



/■ 
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shining brightly. The moon shed her pale, clear 
light on the great tower of the Palazzo Pubblico 
as they passed under its high, strong walls. 
High above the red-roofed houses shone the 
marble pinnacles and dome of the Cathedral. 
They crossed the Via di Citta, the Via del 
PemgrW. pa«d up the steep steps, and found 
themselves in the Piazza del Duomo, at the 
western side of which is the Hospital. 

Not many words were spoken during the walk. 
It was as though a silence had fallen upon both 
of them. 

Luigi had made up his mind to ask Vera to 
be his^idfe, but he saw she was in trouble about 
Mariana, who had been her nurse, and of whom 
she was very fond, and that therefore this would 
not be a good moment. 

Arrived at the Hospital entrance, the night 
porter, who was then on duty, demurred a little 
about admitting a visitor at this late hour ; but 
on sending up to enquire of the Sister in charge 
of the ward, he found that permission had been 
granted for Mariana to see her young mistress. 

** I will walk about just outside, or sit here in 
the hall," said Luigi, as she went up the broad 
stone staircase. 

Tke ward in which Mariana lay was a long one 
with twenty beds in it, and hers was about the 
middle. The old woman seemed very weak, and 
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Vera was shocked at the change that had taken 
place in her in such a short time, but the Sister, 
who was a bright, cheery kind of person, said she 
believed Mariana really had taken a turn for the 
better since a refreshing sleep she had had 
after the message had been sent that evening, 
and that she herself had every hope now that 
the crisis had passed. 

Vera gave the old woman a warm kiss, told 
her how everyone of them missed her at home ; 
and she was going on to tell her little events of 
their household, in which all Mariana's thoughts 
had centred for years, when the faithful old 
creature said, " I asked you to come to-night 
because I knew Sior Luigi would be going to- 
morrow, and there were his two pairs of socks 
that I took to darn, and put them away in my 
basket, and I thought maybe you would be 
looking for them, and he would not have enough 
without them ; you know, signorina, he has only 
four pairs." 

'* To think of your troubling about them when 
you have been so ill ! " rejoined Vera. 

" Why, I think of everything more here than 

when I am at home, and when meal-time comes 

round, it worries me to think of your having it 

all to see after by yourself ; but please the Holy 

Virgin to raise me up again, I hope to come back 

very soon." 

c 
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They talked on a few minutes longer, then the 
Sist.er drew near and motioned to Vera that the 
interview must draw to a close, so promising to 
come again in another day or two, as soon as ever 
she could be spared, she hurried downstairs. 

Meantime Luigi had paced up and down the 
Piazza, outside the Hospital door, lost in his own 
thoughts. He had never been from home before, 
except for a day or two, and naturally his mind 
was very full of his journey to Rome and the 
new life before him there. The Duomo at Siena, 
under the shadow of which he stood, was bound 
up in very close association with his past boyish 
life. Silvio had done a good deal of work there 
of one sort and another, and Luigi had often 
been with him, helping or hindering as a little 
lad ; and since he had been older he had really 
done some of the work himself under Silvio's 
direction. He looked up into the calm evening 
sky ; it seemed such a contrast to the turmoil and 
unrest in his own heart. He knew himself that 
he was very changeable — one day quite taken up 
with one project, which by the time the morrow 
had dawned had often given place to another. 

" But I shall not change about Vera," he said to 
himself ; ** we are just suited to each other, and she 
is certainly fond of me," he added, with some little 
self-gratulation. 

By this time Vera was ready. He could read 
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in her face that she had good news to give him of 
Mariana, which had quite cheered her up. 

** I want you to listen to me, Vera," he said, as 
they started homewards, and as he spoke he drew 

closer to her side. Her heart beat violently in 
its emotion. " We have always loved each other, 
I think," he began. " I have always thought of 
you as my wife some day in the future. But 
now that I am going away for such a long time, I 
want you to promise me, Vera." 

Then he did love her ! He did not think of 
her just as a sister, but it was love, the real love, 
which she had known hitherto only by hearsay. 
Of her own she was quite sure. 

" If you think I can make you happy, Luigi." 
And by the light of the lamp under which they 
were passing, her eyes looked up into his, so 
absolutely true in their trust and love that they 
awoke something of a similar nature in the young 
man's heart. By this time they had reached the 
beautiful tall carved arch at the entrance to the 
Piazza, which is so justly renowned. 

" Here, under the old arch which you and I 
used to be so fond of as little children, promise 
me. Vera." 

For one moment they stood ; above them the 
clear vault of heaven, to their left the massive 
pile of the Cathedral, casting a deep black shade 
as the moonlight slanted down upon it. At the 
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foot of the long flight of steps before them lay 
the city of Siena, that city of which they knew 
almost every nook and corner, and which had 
always been the centre of their life, and the 
boundary of their youthful interests. 

** You can trust me, Luigi," was all her answer 
—quietly spoken, with no proud ring of self- 
confidence, but calmly, steadfastly, as knowing 
what she said was true. Ay, he could trust 
her, fully, absolutely, without limit, whether 
it were for two years or for twenty; for the 
love of a woman such as Vera is firm and 
unwavering as that rock on which the old 
Cathedral stands. He could trust her — but 
could he trust himself? He never thought of 
this. 

'* Father will not be angry, I think, will he ? " 
said Vera in a moment. 

'*I know he won't," answered Luigi quickly, 
'*from something he said once." 

" But, Luigi " she paused. 

" Well, what is it ? " 

"You are not doing it because — ^because, to 
please him ? " 

" You foolish girl ! I am doing it solely and 
simply to please myself." 

"One thing more, Luigi; you are sure you 
would not like Gigia better than me? She is 
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much cleverer and more attractive. You know 
I am very dull and stupid." 

"Gigia! Well, she is the very last girl I 
should Uke for my wife-forward, aiid fast, and 
noisy! 

Vera would not have been a true woman if 
she had not felt relieved at the genuine dislike 
which his tone expressed perhaps even more than 
his words. For herself that evening it seemed 
that a new life had opened, a glorious vista of 
love ; of a union full of blessedness, of protection 
that would be hers for aye. The miserable fears 
which of late had been tormenting her could be 
forgotten now, as we can forget some weary road 
along which we have travelled, when a sudden 
turn hides it from our sight. She could look 
up in hope, and joy, and confidence. No longer 
would Gigia or anyone be able to sting her 
with those venomous words. No longer could 
her- own heart reproach her with giving her 
love unsought. Luigi loved her, and she loved 
him ; all was well. 

That evening she said nothing to her father, 
whom they found very poorly on their return, 
but the next morning she stole into his studio 
and found him putting the last finishing touches 
to a S. Catherine. 

" Father, dear, you are very busy, but I want 
you to listen to me." 
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" Well, child, what is it ? " with a kindly smile ; 
** a little more money for housekeeping, is that 
it ? " while at the same time he stepped back 
from his picture to see the effect from a distance. 

*' No ; something quite different. Father, dear, 
Luigi has aaked me to ma^ him." 

*' He has, has he ? I don't think this is a very 
good time to do it. He is just going away for 
two years, and you may see someone else you 
like better." 

''Father, how can you? Should I ever like 
anyone half so well as Luigi ? " in a reproachful 
tone. 

" Well, then, he may see some fine Eoman lady 
he likes better." 

" I had not thought of that," with head bowed 
low; "but you don't think he will?" in an 
anxious voice. 

** I don't know, my dear," he said, more to test 
her than because he really thought it. " Some- 
times I think the lad is a little fickle." 

"Don't say that, father," in such a pained 
voice, that he qualified his words by adding : 

" You know what he is to me, my dear — that 
he is like my own son ; but perhaps I see his 
faults the more for all that. Wait till he comes 
back, I should say, then if you are both of the 
same mind, you won't be too old," laughing. 

It was a let-down, a hope only, not a present 



^ 
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reality. An interval of two long, weary years ; 
and what might not happen in two years ? To 
the young an interval of two years seems a life- 
time. But Vera's unselfish nature came to her 
help, reminding her that, as her father had said, 
Luigi might see someone he liked better. The 
thought was pain, unspeakable pain ; but she was 
absolutely devoid of vanity, and thought to her- 
self how many were much more worthy of him 
than herself ; what could he find to love in her ? 
she was not pretty, neither was she clever or 
accomplished. " I suppose it is only that he is 
accustomed to me," was the conclusion she came to. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by her father 
saying, **You will see afterwards I am right, 
my dear ; at least I think so. Ask Luigi to speak 
to me. I will tell him my opinion." 

Luigi, who had been rather elated at Vera's 
ready acceptance, and who was always inclined to 
rate himself a little too highly, did not much relish 
being reminded by Silvio that it would not be 
fair to pledge Vera, who during his absence might 
see someone she liked better. However, he had 
to submit, and before he started for Kome he 
took a tender farewell of Vera, promising to 
write often, even though they were not formally ♦ 
engaged. 

" I shall count the days till you come back," 
3be auswered, 
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Vera felt very dull and depressed the first few 
days after his departure. Everything seemed 
strangely stale and flat. But for her father s 
sake she tried to be bright, and as the days 
went on and she could look back and say, " One 
month has gone," and then " A second month," 
and '* A third," she cheered up» and felt that the 
two years would have gone before she had done 
half of what she had set herself to do in order to 
be more worthy of her beloved. One day was 
so like another in the quiet and rather 
monotonous life that they led that time passed 
all the more quickly. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Carry all thy sorrows to thy Saviour's feet, and thou wilt 
find a calm come over thee, thou knowest not whence." 

— ^Anon. 

At the Church of San Prassede in Rome th# 
Early Mass was over. One by one the worship- 
pers had left the church and returned to their 
homes, some however having lingered longer 
than others. 

Kneeling devoutly, with outstretched hands, 
in the Chapel of the Crucifix, a young woman 
might be observed. Her lips moved in the earnest- 
ness of her prayers, her hands were tightly clasped, 
her face was thin and pale, and very weary. 

** Saviour Christ, the All-Pitying One, have 
pity upon me. Send him back to me. Leave 
me not alone, comfortless, in the hour of my need," 
were the simple words that fell from her lips, 
and which were almost audibly spoken. 
. In spite of the earliness of the hour. th» 
church had already been invaded by the 
inevitable tourist. Two English ladies, guide- 
book in hand, were passing down the aisle, 
examining the various objects of interest in that 
most iuteresting of churches, which carries us 
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back to the early days of Christianity when the 
martyrs counted not their lives dear unto them, 
but all gladly shed their blood. 

One lady whispered to the other, "Poor 
misguided creature ! see, she is worshipping that 
Crucifix. Shall we give her a Testament ? " 

But Margherita heard them not. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts and prayers, pouring out 
her tale of suffering to the all-listening Ear of 
Heaven, and presently drawing her long black 
shawl more closely round her, with weary steps 
she took her way to her humble little home 
close by. 

None in the house where she lived knew her 
history, dearly as they would have liked to 
know it. They knew not that for some years 
she, an orphan, had earned her bread as an 
artist's model. Most artists who saw her made 
the same remark, " Just a face for a Madonna ! " 

** An artist's model ! " some would say. " She 
was not a particularly nice kind of girl then ! " 
But they would be wrong, for search all Kome 
over, and no more modest, lovable, self-respect- 
ing girl was to be found anywhere. It was only 
to a few painters that she went, painters who 
treated her as she demanded to be treated, with 
the reverence befitting a queen. 

Here it was in a fellow-artist's studio that 
Luigi had first ^seen her, aad that she had first 
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felt the subtle influence of that most mysterious 
passion which we call Love. The aesthetic, 
beautiful face of the young painter, with its far- 
away, dreamy look, was as that of a god to the 
simple girl, and from that moment her heart 
passed out of her own keeping ; her wishes, her 
hopes, her whole being centred in him ; she had 
found the end and aim of her existence. 

And as day by day passed, and they met 
more and more frequently, Luigi contrived quite 
to forget that he had plighted his troth to the 
daughter of his guardian, and, vowing all truth 
and fidelity, he asked Margherita to marry him. 
There could be but one answer — 

'* All my heart went forth to embrace him, 
Coming, as he came in sight ! " 

True, that when Vera's letters came, as they 
had continued to come at stated intervals, giving 
him the news of their home and city, Luigi felt 
a certain compunction. At first he put off, 
saying, " I will tell her after we are married ; she 
is very unselfish, and she will know that it is 
best for me to marry one with whom I can be 
happy, and I never could be happy with her." 

Ah, Luigi ! and only that short year back, and 
the night before you left home you had thought 
and said that no one but Vera could ever make 
you happy. 
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And Lis marriage-day came and went, and 
Margherita, who had never heard a word of Vera 
and not much of her father, beUeving Luigi 
to be all hers and only hers, lived in a golden 
dream of love, rather increased than dispelled 
by the poverty which waB their lot at that time. 

Luigi liked the worship, liked to be set up on 
a pinnacle ; it was something quite new to him 
after the rather severe tone which had reigned 
in Silvio's house, where he had only been looked 
upon as a lad, and therefore as one to do the 
bidding of others. Ah, Luigi ! and all those 
high dreams of art, of beauty, of self-sacrifice, 
all those resolutions to be a very Fra Angelico 
in religious devotion and fervour, have they 
all passed away as a dream of the early dawn ? 
No, not all. But change of surroundings, care- 
less companionship, youthful self- confidence, 
have been trampling them down. Earth's music 
has been drowning that of Heaven, and though 
from time to time the wind wafts unto him 
some of its distant echoes, they fall unheeded 
on his ear. 

Weak in moral power, with all your high 
aspirations, you must learn your weakness by 
a bitter experience. As you have sowed, so must 
you reap. 

For some months the young couple lived in 
Eome. He, fairly successful with his painting, 
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but knowing all the time that he was not doing 
his best, that Silvio would not have been satisfied 
with his work. The style of some of the 
modem school had attracted him, as the glitter- 
ing wings of the May-fly draw on the unwary 
trout of the stream, and leaving the old beaten 
paths in which he had worked all his life, he 
was adopting a more realistic style — a more 
" effective " one, as he called it. 

Whatever he did, Margherita, in her simple 
worship, thought it beautiful. When he was 
away from her she dreamt of his goodness, his 
cleverness, his talents. When he was with her, 
his words fell upon her ear as refreshing rain 
upon the thirsty ground. When he had not been 
doing weU with his paintiug, and had but Uttle 
money to give her, she would starve herself, 
deny herself in every possible way, if only by 
some means she could manage a dainty little 
meal for him. 

And he would take it carelessly, as a matter 
of course — another Admetus, quite ready that 
Alcestis should sacrifice herself. Men and 
women are no different now to what they were 
in old Grecian days; and though self-sacrifice 
be the glory of womanhood, it were well it should 
also be the glory of manhood, for love, whether 
of man or woman, is nurtured by self-sacrifice, 
and lives not without it. 
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Some months after their marriage Luigi, 
coming in one day, found a long, urgent letter 
from Silvio, asking him to return to Siena, 
as he saw the prospect of a great opening for 

him. The Palazzo X at Siena had, he said, 

been bought by a rich Genoese, and he wanted 
Silvio to undertake the painting of the large 
banqueting-hall, as well as of the chapel. Then 
Silvio went on to tell him of the blindness that 
was creeping over him, and that, like the sword 
of Damocles, hung over him the fear of alto- 
gether losing his sight. This work, therefore, he 
could only undertake if Luigi would come and 
help him. 

Luigi at that moment had but a few lire in 
his possession, not much more than would pay 
his fare to Siena, but the prospect was, he felt, 
one not to be refused. Though he had not said 
so to Margherita, he had been feeling a little 
anxious lately how they would get on. He 
found it a very diflferent thing to keep a home 
going, from living in his former bachelor days 
sharing a room with another artist. 

True, he did rather dread meeting Silvio and 
Vera when they should hear of his marriage — "but 
it can come to them by degrees," was the thought 
with which he comforted himself. Many a time 
he had all but made up his mind to write and 
tell them of Margherita's existence, but his 
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courage had failed him again and again. " Next 
time I write will do." But somehow next 
time his aversion to making the confession had 
increased, and his letters became fewer and 
fewer. 

Poor Margherita, when she heard his purpose, 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable weeping. He 
had never seen her in this state, and was rather 
taken aback. 

" Luigi, Luigi, don't leave me," was all 
her cryr, plaintive as the cry of a little child at 
the idea of being left alone in the dark. 

He was startled, and tried to comfort her with 
unmeaning words, telling her he was only going 
away for a week or two, though, from the de- 
scription of the work, he felt in his own heart it 
would probably take months to complete. 

"But supposing, Luigi, supposing " and 

she paused. 

"Supposing what, you foolish child?" he 
said, kissing her. *' Dio mio. Why, what is it 
to go to Siena — only a few miles away ? And it 
is to earn money for you — ^to give you a better 
home than this," looking round the rather 
scantily-furnished room. 

" But can't you take me too ? " 

He started at the very idea of such a thing. 

" I have not money enough to pay for more 
than my own journey." 
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" But, Luigi, ca/ra sposo^ I would sell something 
if only to be with you. I thought we should 
always be together. Oh, I cannot bear it if 
you leave me." And she threw her arms round 
his neck in her passionate fervour. 

" Hush ! hush ! you foolish chUd," disengaging 
himself gently. "Don't get excited like this. 
You see I must think of the future ; and this is 
a great opening which may be the making of my 
name as an artist, and I shall earn a good deal 
by it." 

Margherita sighed heavUy, but she did not 
say more. To her mind, everything Luigi did 
must be right. Who was she that she should 
try to turn him from his purpose? "A man must 
look at things differently from a woman," she 
said to herself, ** and if all be well he will be back 
before " 

So she dried her tears as best she could, and 
went to the old-fashioned chest in which Luigi's 
rather scanty supply of clothing was kept, and 
finding a button wanted here and a string there, 
she employed herself by getting all ready, and 
Luigi went out. 

He had several things to see about before 
starting, and his mind was rather ill at ea^e, so 
that he would fain be away from his loving little 
wife, whose sorrow was a reproach to him. 

"She will soon get accustomed to my being 
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away," he tried to persuade himself; " olher men 
go away, and have to leave their wives behind." 

He went to the Via Babnino to see an artist 
friend of his who had borrowed some of his 
sketches, and he might want these at Siena. 

When he got to the house in which his friend 
lived in company with other artists, he ran 
quickly up the three flights of stairs and found 
he was not at home ; but from the concierg4 he 
learnt that he was doing some painting in the 
Church of S. Pietro in Montorio. It was a long 
way, but as he had resolved to leave by the 
night train there was no time to be lost. With 
hurried steps he passed along Via Guilia, across 
the Ponte Sisto, up and up, above red-tiled roofs 
and quaint projecting chimneys, till the whole 
panorama of the city lay at his feet. The sun 
was sinking fast. A golden glow illumined the 
whole western horizon, while some of its bright- 
est rays fell upon the tower of the Capitol and 
the Archangel towering above the Castle of S. 
Angelo. As he stood still for a few moments, 
entranced by the wonderful beauty, the jgrand 
magnificeuce of the scene that met his eye, the 
golden rays of the setting sun lighted on one 
familiar building after another. Now it was the 
Church of the Trinita, now of S. John Lateran, 
now the Pyramid of Cestius that was flushed 
with a rosy light. 
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The most unimpressionable can hardly behold 
this wonderful view of the Eternal City unmoved, 
and the tears were in Luigi's eyes as he stood for 
a few minutes wrapped in thought. Was it of 
Kome in her earliest days that he thought ? of 
her frequent wars with her surrounding enemies ? 
of Fabricius, of Quintus Curtius, of Horatii or 
of Curatii ? Was it of the glory of later days, 
when the Eoman Empire that had been nurtured 
within the walls of Eomulus' city, had enlarged 
her boundaries till she had drawn imder her 
powerful sway most of the kingdoms of the 
world ? Was it of Caesar, of Brutus, of Trajan, 
that he dreamt ? Were the glad hymns of brave 
martyrs sounding in his ears, as they went out 

to meet the cruel lions in the great Coliseum ? 
It would have been hard to say what exactly 

was in his mind as he stood there deep in 

thought. So engrossed was he in his own medi- 

tations that he did not hear a step behind him, 

till a strong muscular hand was laid upon his 

arm, 

"Luigi, old feUow, what are you doing up 

here ? '' 

" I am on my way to see a fellow I know, who 

is working up here." 

" I want you to look in and see my Cleopatra 

that I have just finished,*' rejoined his friend, 

Alfonso ; " when will you come ? " 
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** Well, I can't just now, for I am off to Siena 
to-night," replied Luigi. 

" Dio mio / you don't mean it ! Why, as good 
luck would have it, I am going there too. My 
mother is ill, and they want me to go and see 
her. But I shall only be there a few days. Are 
you staying longer ? " 

" Yes, I expect so ; I have got an order there," 
replied Luigi. 

" Lucky fellow 1 " 

" I never knew you had friends at Siena, too ? " 
remarked Luigi in a questioning tone. 

" No more I had till lately, but my father and 
mother have gone there now to live," replied 
his friend. " Our home used to be at Perugia, 
but my mother is always more or less of an 
invaUd, and the doctor said a more bracing air 
was what she wanted, and sent her to Siena. It 
stands high, does it not ? " 

'* Yes ; awfully cold in the winter," and then 
Luigi changed the subject. It had occurred to 
him as rather unfortunate that his friend Alfonso 
should be going to Siena too. Supposing he 
were to mention Maxgherita's existence. He had 
better give him a caution. "Alfonso is an 
obliging fellow," said Luigi to himself, " and 
would not get one into a bother if he could help 
it, and as he is only going for a few days, I shan't 
be likely to run across him." 



CHAPTER VI. 

** Mein Euh' ist bin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer ; 
Ich flnde sie nimmer 
TJnd nimmer mehr. 
Nach ilun nur schau' ich 
Zum Fenster hinaus 
Nach ihm nur geh' ich 
Aus dem Haus." — Gobthb. 

It was nearly midnight, and all was still in Via 
PaoUna, where Luigi and Margherita lived. The 
star, .'^ ahiningWay overhead; the night 
was calm and still. Tired workers were enjoying 
their hardly-earned repose, and recruiting them- 
selves for the work of another day, and only an 
occasional footstep passed along the street. 

** Good-bye, cava mia" said Luigi, kissing his 
girl-wife as she came down to the street-door to 
let him out. 

" And you won't really let me go up to the 
station to see the last of you, Luigi? I wish 
you would," in a pleading tone. 

"No, no," he answered quickly. "No, no, it 
is too late for you," though his real reason for 
refusing her had been he thought it better that 
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Alfonso, though he knew her, should not be 
reminded that she would be left behind. And 
he knew Alfonso was intending to travel by the 
same train. 

The hotel omnibuses were rolling along to the 
station, the drivers cracking their whips in true 
Man fadion, and a medlfy of fore,> to.g«es 
could be heard within. 

"The omnibuses are all going; I must not be 
late. Take care of yourself. I will send some 
money directly I get some. My next quarter is 
just due." And he tore himself away from the 
cUnging arms that hung round him with all 
a woman's loving tenderness, waved his hand 
to her as he stood under the next gas-lamp, and 
passed on his way, while she crept silently 
upstairs to the lonely room, where the sight of all 
Lxd^'B various belongings gave her a frish pain, 
and ia an uncontrollable fit of weeping she threw 
herself on the bed, all dressed as she was. It 
had all come so suddenly, this dreadful parting. 
When she had got up in the morning no thought 
of a possible separation had ever occurred to her ; 
and now she was left alone, and the cruel train 
was bearing him farther and farther from her. 

After some time, however, weary nature would 
have her way, and she slept the heavy sleep of 
sorrow. 

Meantime Luigi and Alfonso were enjoying a 
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quiet pipe in the carriage, as the train bore 
them on and on, across the wide Campagna, 
which looked strangely weird in the moonUght ; 
on and on, past the high-walled city of Orvieto 
and the Etruscan tombs of Chiusi ; on and on, 
mid olive and lemon groves, till in the early 
morning they arrived at Siena. 

" Can you tell me my way ? " asked Alfonso, as 
he and Luigi passed out of the station amid a 
storm of wind and rain, and crossed the bridge. 
" See, this is the address/' unfolding a scrap of 
paper ; "Via dei Pispini, No. 12." 

* 'Per Baccof Via dei Pispini. Well , that is odd. 
That is my street, too. But we are at No, 45," 
answered Luigi, wishing in his heart they were 
not such near neighbours. For though during 
the journey he had given Alfonso a hint to 
say nothing at Siena about his wife, he had a 
lurking fear that Alfonso knew more of his life 
in Rome than he would quite care to have 
published abroad in Siena. For, as he well 
knew, that city is not so large but that the 
citizens take great interest in each other's doings, 
and something said in the Via di Citta in the 
morning wiU have grown to large proportions 
by the time it has been passed on from one idler 
to another, and reaches Via Camollia in the 
evening. 

The wind was too high for them to carry on 
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much conversation till they had passed through 
the gate of S. Lorenzo, and after that the streets 
were sheltered. 

" You are only making a short stay ? " asked 
Luigi. 

" That is all, if my mother goes on well, as I 
quite hope she will Can I take back any 
message to your wife ? " 

" No, thank you," returned Luigi hurriedly. 
'* I shall soon be going back too." 

Despite the early hour and the heavy rain, 
the streets of Siena were already busy. Several 
shopkeepers, opening their shutters, recognised 
Luigi, and asked him how he was, and. if he had 
come home to stop. 

"What is that splendid tower?" asked 
Alfonso as the proud old Palazzo Pubblico rose 
up before their view. 

** What 1 you don't know our great palace ; but 
no, I forgot you were never here before. But 
we think it the finest building of the kind in 
all Italy, not excepting the one at Florence." 

"And there is the Cathedral, I suppose?" 

asked Alfonso. "How white and beautiful it 

looks with the first rays of the sun upon it ! I 

must find time to run up there even if my stay 

is very short." 

" Ah ! here I am ; this is No. 45," said Luigi, 

"and there is No. 12 exactly opposite — the red 
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house with those white maxguerites in the 
window and the curious balcony." 

**I see. Well, good-bye, old fellow. Shall I 
drop in and see you before I go ? " asked 
Alfonso. 

"Yes, do," replied his friend. '*But no, 
perhaps you had better not." And they parted. 

Luigi turned, however, a moment after, and 
crossing the street, just said, ** You won't forget 
what I said about not letting the cat out of the 
bag ? " 

" I understand. * Mum ' is the word," replied 
Alfonso. He rang the bell, wondered if he was 
expected, as it was some minutes before a foot- 
step was heard. Then the door was opened 
quietly by his father, looking very grey, and 
old, and tottering. Traces of recent tears 
caught Alfonso's anxious eye. but before he 
could frame the question it was answered for 
him by the sad, hopeless expression of his father. 
** It is all over," he said in a broken voice. 

" No, no, you don't mean that." 

"Two hours ago, no more. She kept asking 
for you, and said she could die quite happy if 
only you were there." 

Alfonso dearly loved his mother, and it was a 
terrible blow to him. It had been her yearning 
ambition to see him a great artist, revered by 
his fellow-men ; and she had denied herself in 
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every possible way to enable him to have the 
best of masters, and to complete his course of 
study. 

" Poor mother," he said ; ** take me to her." 

And his father, with uncertain, shuffling tread, 
led him into the small, sombre back room, 
where lay the mother he had loved. A smile of 
peace lighted up her tranquil face. The lines of 
care that Alfonso had seen deepening year by 
year seemed smoothed away, as though the 
Angel of Death had touched her with a lov- 
ing, welcome hand. 

The young fellow was quite prostrate with 
grief. Those warm, southern natures love so 
passionately, feel sorrow so intensely. It is b6 
though there were no twilight in their mental 
state ; and we northern nations live so much in 
the twilight that it is difficult for us to enter 
into their alternations of joy and sorrow. With 
them it is the glow of the most brilliant sunshine 
passing into the black darkness of night. 

Childish days rose up before Alfonso as ho 
knelt there, his face buried in his hands— chUdish 
days when his hot, angry tempers would always 
yield to his mother's pained but gentle face 
rather than to his father's stem, rebuking words. 
Well he remembered the day when he had told 
his first falsehood, and had denied having 
played truant from school; and how the look 
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of sorro^id lore in his mother's face had melted 
him, exfsa us he said the words, and he had 
hidden his face in her bosom, and sobbed out 
his tale. That was his first and last falsehood. 

H5s- was a very boyish, guileless nature, and in 
his sdiool-days as well as when he was studying 
under the great painter in Eome, there had 
always been people ready to take advantage of 
this. His mother had often warned him of his 
dwiger m being too trustful of others, and he 
had depended very much on her counsel and 
advice, more so than is common with young 
men. 

.And now she was gone. Never more would 
h^ have the relief he had always known hitherto 
of pouring out aU his boyish Lubles to her, as 
weU aa of making her the sharer of his happiness. 

She had gone forth into that silent land where 
he could not come nigh her. Another life was 
hers now, doubtless a higher, better life — ^that he 
did not doubt for a moment ; but he thought of 
it as a shadowy, unreal existence, in which the 
engrossing things of this lower earth would 
interest her no longer. He knew not yet of the 
comfort that comes to those who have learnt to 
beUeve in the Communion of Saints, that blessed 
commumon which binds together those who axe 
still finhting the battle with those who have 
entered into their rest— binds them together as 
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one great family, all nourislied by the same life, 
sustained by the same hope. 

He had never yet found the need of any 
stronger support than his love for her on which 
to rest the mainspring of his life. 

And now it seemed as if everythiag had come 
to an end. 



CHAPTER VII. 

f 

" There is a change in every hour's recall, 
And the last cowslip in the fields we seer 
On the same day with the first com poppy. 
Alas for hourly change ! Alas for all 
The loves that from his hand proud Youth lets fall 
Even as the beads of a told rosary." 

— -Dantb Rossbtti. 

Wb have now reached the point of time at which 
our story opened, the day of Luigi's return after 
his two years' absence from his old home. 

He was, as will readily be imagined, not feel- 
ing Very comfortable. • It had been all very well 
when he was a day's journey apart from Vera, 
to say to himself that he had never engaged 
lumself to her ; but it was quite another thing 
now when he met the girl whom he had asked to 
remain faithful to him, to meet her at every 
meal, to be under the same roof with her, and 
not to feel he had treated her shamefully. 

BQs conscience was not by any means silent 
on the matter, and he felt he had much better 
put a brave face upon it, and tell her the whole 
truth. 

" To-morrow will do,* he said to himself; but 
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many to-morrows came and weat, and still 
nothing was said. Yet Vera could not disguise 
from herself that Luigi was hers no longer, and 
it must not be thought that this came as a 
sudden shock to her. His letters had been for 
some time so rare and so cold that she had 
been realising for months that other interest^ 
other hopes, had extinguished in his mind the 
thought of herself ; and the first few days spent in 
his society had convinced her of the fact. Brave 
as she was, her heart failed her a^ she tried to 
face her future alone ; the one hope which had 
buoyed her up for these two years had failed ker, 
the prop on which she had leant gave way at 
her touch. The outlook was drear indeed. 

She dreaded the grief her father would fyel 
about it. For she knew he too must see hew 
Luigi had changed, though as yet no word. on 
the subject had passed between them. Their 
lips seemed, by some tacit understanding, sealed 
on this subject. **If only she could get away 
from home " was* her one thought just now. 
Luigi's presence under present circumstanofts 
was almost unbearable to her. She could and 
would bear her burden, but if only she might 
bear it without feeling that her father's loving 
eye was seeing all she endured, and that he was 
feeling the same pain himself as she was. 

A married cousin, whd lived at Perugia, had 
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often asked her to pay her a visit, but she had 
not in a general way any desire to leave home. 
Now it was different ; she could better be spared 
from home now that Luigi would keep her father 
company. Was not this the very fittest time for 
her to go ? The atmosphere was becoming almost 
imbearable. So she watched for a favourable 
* opportunity to catch her father alone, and to 
propound her scheme. 

He knew well enough what she meant, and 
gave a ready consent — almost too ready, she 
thought, as though she would not be missed 
from home. And that idea gave her extra 
pain. 

Of course it was not really so, for she was 

-Silvio's right hand, but he knew well enough 

what she must be enduring, and therefore would 

not let any thought of himself keep her at 

home. 

At times he felt wrathful with Luigi for not 
prizing his daughter's love higher than as a 
Log I be earfLly set add. ; Ld yet, «.xious 
always to make every allowance for the son of 
the woman he had loved, he reminded himself 
that it was his own doing that there had been no 
engagement. Both had been left free as air, and 
perhaps Luigi had never really loved Vera as he 
thought he had. 

Had Silvio suspected the real truth, that 
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he had a wife already, Luigi would have been 
bidden to seek another home. But neither he 
nor Vera ever once thought of such a thing. 

Three days after Luigi's return he met Alfonso 
just outside his own door, on his way home from 
the Campo Santo, where he had been to make 
arrangements for his mother's funeral. Every- 
thing fell on him to arrange, his father being 
completely prostrated with grief Alfonso told ^ 
him of his mother s death. To say the truth, 
Luigi had been so full of his own anxieties that 
he had forgotten all about her. 

" This alters all my plans," continued Alfonso. 
" My father can*t be left alone, and he is so un- 
willing at present to go away from here that 
I shall stay on with him. Perhaps after a 
bit he may be inclined to go back with me to 
Rome." 

That same day Vera said to her father, when 
they were all at dinner : *' Mariana tells me there 
has been a death at No. 12." 

** Who is it ? " asked Silvio. 

" An old lady who came here with her husband 
in the spring. The name is Monti. I asked if the 
poor old man was all alone, and she said his son 
had come to hinu" 

Luigi did not appear to have any interest in 
the matter, and certainly had no thought of own- 
ing his acquaintance with Alfonso. 
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The day of the funeral, when the priest and 
acolytes and the long black line of Misericordia 
filed along the street, Vera, watching from her 
upper window, thought pityingly of the poor old 
man whom Death had left so sadly desolate, and 
wished she could do something to comfort him. 

Strangely enough, a few days after, old Sior 
Monti had come out to take a few minutes' turn, 
the first time he had been out since the funeral. 
Alfonso was not with him, having business in the 
town. 

Vera and Mariana were on their way to 
Vespers at S, Francesco, when suddenly a 
bicycle came darting along the narrow stone- 
paved street with all but lightning speed. 

It was just behind the old man, but it was in 
the middle of the street, while he crept along close 
to the houses on the right-hand side, Siena, like 
so many of the smaller cities of Italy, having 
no foot-pavement. Suddenly he took it into his 
head to cross over, to avoid a noisy tribe of 
children coming towards him. It was too late to 
stop the bicycle. An awful crash ensued ; old 
Sior Monti, the rider of the unfortunate bicycle, 
as well as the bicycle itself, were for one instant 
lying in the middle of the pavement. 

Quick as thought Vera and Mariana darted 
forward to do what they could. The unfortunate 
young man who had caused the calamity was 
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only stunned, and in two or three minutes he 
was on his feet again, doing all that lay in his 
power to keep off the crowd, who in that short 
time even had assembled, and who were pressing 
round the old man. A policeman and doctor 
were quickly on the spot, and order was 
restored. 

^* Where does he live ? " was the first question, 
which Mariana promptly answered — 

"At No. 12." 

** What ! " said Vera aside to her. " Is it he 
who so lately lost his wife ? " 

'■T«b.ireiti,.rig«orm.,«.dthati.lu« 
son coming round the comer. Had we not 
better speak to him?" for Alfonso was now 
within reach. " He will not see who it is." 

But Alfonso did see who it was, just as they 
were bearing the helpless form in at the door. 

" How did it happen ? " he asked, white with 
consternation, and Vera answered him. 

Finding there was no woman in the house 
to attend to poor old Sior Monti, Vera offered 
for Mariana to stay, saying, at the same time, 
she was well used to sickness, and the doctor 
gratefully accepted the offer. The application 
of restoratives soon brought back consciousness, 
and finding there was no serious injury, the 
doctor soon left the house, leaving Alfonso and 
Mariana to do what had to be done. 
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Alfonso, like most other men, was worse than 
useless in a sick-room, and Mariana had it all 
her own way. 

She was very garrulous like most of her race, 
and when Alfonso's anxiety about his father was 
somewhat abated, his curiosity as to Mariana, 
and still more as to her young mistress, was 
readily satisfied by the former, who would have 
enlightened him as to the whole family history 
if he had wished. However, he saw no reason for 
retaining her longer, as his father was now suffi- 
ciently recovered to rather resent the intrusion 
of a stranger. It was not till the door had 
closed behind Mariana that it flashed upon 
Alfonso she had said she lived with her young 
mistress at No. 45 of the same street. 

"JHo miol Why, that is where Luigi is 
stopping ! Can she be his sister ? She is not 
in the least like him; no, they never could 
come of the same stock. He never speaks of 
his own affairs, except to tell me not to mention 
his wife. Pei Baccof there is some mystery here, 
and that young girl has something to do with it 
if I am not mistaken." 

It seemed as if the vision of Vera had come 
to cheer him in his desolation. He could not 
forget her ; something in her tender expression 
as she had helped to raise his father, under the 
doctor's directions, had touched him very much. 
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From his own room lie could see tlie front of 
her house, and he often stood at his window a 
long time, hoping to see her pass in or out 
of the house. 

But Vera was very busy these few days, 
making all the necessary preparations for her 
departL, arranging for her father's comfort, 
and for the well-being of their household, small 
though it was. She bought in a few extra 
groceries, and arrauged with Mariana to give the 
house a good cleaning in her absence. 

This did not leave her much time for herself, 
so she satisfied herself with sending Mariana to 
enquire after the invalid. 

Alfonso opened the door himself, and could 
not resist asking the name of the young lady 
who had been so kind. 

*' Signorina Bartholi," was the answer. 

So, nothing daunted, he continued ; " I think 
Sior Luigi Ferrari lives there, does he not ? " 

**Yes, more's the pity," said the old woman 
significantly, for she had well seen how matters 
stood since Luigi's return, though she had never 
dared to say anything to Vera. 

Alfonso would have liked, having gone so far, 
to have gone a little further, but she bethought 
herself that she had often been reproved for 
gossiping, and therefore wished him good-day 
and returned home. 
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" Now he is a nice-spoken young gentleman/' 
said she to herself ; " a pity but what he and the 
signorina should not become better acquainted. 
He is worth half a dozen of the other." 

From which observation we may gather that 
Mariana was not very constant to Luigi. As a 
little boy she had been quite devoted to him, and 
all the time he was away she was hoping for his 
return, but now that he had come, and she had 
seen how he was changed, her sympathies were 
all on the side of her young mistress. 

Fortune favours the brave however, and the 
day that Silvio took his daughter to the station, 
who should be in the salle cPattente, waiting for 
a friend, but Alfonso ? He raised his hat, and, 
coming forward, said a few grateful thanks to 
Vera for the kind care she had bestowed upon 
his father. 

"I daresay you have heard of me from 
Luigi ? " 

Silvio started. 

" No, I have not heard him mention that he 
knew you," and he knitted his brow, wondering 
whether Luigi could have had any reason. 

Alfonso felt he had made a mistake in speak- 
ing of his friend, but all further enquiry was 
stopped by the arrival of the train. The usual 
confusion ensued ; noisy passengers trying in 
vain to possess themselves of places for two 
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instead of for one ; tourists filling every available 
inch of space with Gladstones and hold-aUs ; but 
Silvio found his daughter a comfortable comer 
in the carriage for ladies only, where already 
two old ladies were busily engaged in stowing 
.way their parcel, and w4 a IL embrace kl. 
left her. 

" Poor father ! he has aged a good deal lately," 
thought she to herself; " and I am afraid he will 
miss me, but it won't be for long." 



r 



CHAPTER VIIL 

^ ' "TobebUnd, 

Turned out of nature, mulcted as a man. 

Refused the daily largess of the sun 

To humble creatures." — E. B. Browning. 

It was a glorious April day. Florence, always 
bright, was brighter even than usual this joyous 
spring morning. The flower-sellers at the comers 
of the streets had no need to press their roses 
and lilies on the passers-by — few could resist 
their fragrant freshness. 

The little boy with his many little cages of 
crickets was driving a good trade, both among 
the Italian children and also among the little 
English and Americans. The white marble of 
the Duomo glistened in the sunlight, while 
Giotto's tower rose up proudly into the blue 
sky. In the blue distance the rays of the sun 
caught the convent buildings at Fiesole, and 
they shone white and clear among the dusky 
olives. 

A handsome carriage stopped before the door 
of Piazza Manin No. 5, and the footman came 
to the carriage door for orders. 
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" Enquire if Dr Ahnfeld is seeing patients at 
this hour," the lady said. 

The answer being in the affirmative, she left 
the carriage and passed into the waiting-room, 
already occupied by several persons, waiting like 
herself for the great oculist's leisure. 

She was quite a young woman still, and a 
pretty woman, dressed in the height of fashion, 
and bearing herself proudly. Her face had a 
restless, yearning look, as though she had not 
found her life all too satisfying ; and yet some 
would have asked : *' What could Countess 
Caroli have to trouble about ? Had not she 
every luxury that money could buy ? Had she 
not a good husband, loving children, and was 
not her home one of the most beautiful in all 
Tuscany?" "The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness." 

A few minutes after her arrival the servant 
came into the waiting-room, looked round upon 
those who were waiting, and said "Signor Leoni." 
A delicate-looking young man of about five-and- 
twenty, in a shabby coat, and with a general look 
of poverty about him, rose and prepared to follow 
him. 

** Surely I can see Dr Ahnfeld first," exclaimed 
Countess Caroli somewhat sharply. 

" My master said I was to call this gentleman, 
signora," answered the servant respectfully. 
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"Take this caxd, and say I can't wait," she 
answered, taking a card from a delicately inlaid 
card-case. 

In a few moments the servant returned. 

**Dr Ahnfeld's compliments, and he is very 
sorry, signora, but he will not be able to see you 
. till he has seen the other patients." 

** I don't know that I shall wait for him," was 
her not too well pleased answer as the young 
clerk, for such he was, left the room for the 
oculist's consulting-room. 

In his high-backed leather chair sat Dr 
Ahnfeld, taQ, of large proportions, his fair hair 
with many a silvery streak in it, his honest, 
kindly grey eyes expressing both power and 
tenderness, while the lower part of his face 
showed an indomitable will and resolution. 

" Well, my friend," as he shook young Leoni 
by the hand, *| any improvement ? " 

** I am afraid not, doctor," the young fellow 
answered sadly; **they get worse every day 
#ow." 

** Let me see," and a careful examination 
took place, after which a silence followed. 

" I suppose there is no hope now that they 
will ever be any better ? " 

"I wish I could see hope. of it," answered Dr 
Ahnfeld kindly. **But I know you wish me 
to be candid ; they are much worse than when I 
last saw you." 
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" I know it. I can hardly manage my work 
now. My employer has complained very much 
of the mistakes I make." 

A pitying expression came into Dr Ahnfeld's 
face. 

"I suppose — ^forgive me for asking you— but 
I suppose you have no one dependent on 
you?'' 

" Yes, doctor, I have — ^my mother and an 
invalid sister. God only knows what will become 
of them when I can't work any longer." 

In spite of all his other patients waiting 
for him, the doctor listened patiently, noted 
down something in a pocket-book which did not 
look professional, refused the proflfered fee, 
and said, as he shook hands with his patient, 
" I will see if I can do anything for your 
mother." 

Two other patients were shown in, and after 
them came Countess Caroli. 

It was her first visit, and some time was spent 
in an examination. 

"It will be absolutely necessary for you to 
remain in a darkened room for some wefeks — 
possibly even longer," he said at the end. 

** Impossible, doctor! I have engagements 
every day for the next two months — society 
engagements." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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** I suppose there is nothing much the matter ? " 
she asked carelessly. 

"I am afraid there will be grave mischief 
unless you follow my directions." 

" What do you mean ? " she answered, startled. 
" I have never ailed anything all my life." 

*' You can hardly look for that to last for ever, 
though," said he, not unkindly, for he felt for 
the poor woman in all her silliness and frivolity, 
knowing the day was coming, and that not far 
off, when she would be groping in the darkness, 
and require someone to lead her. 

But she got into her carriage, threw herself 
back among%he cushions, and h;r fa^e wore a 
somewhat hard expression as she thought within 
herself, " Oh, it will be nothing ; he is only an old 
croaker ! " And she drove back to her gaiety, and 
her pleasure, and her excitement — and her blind- 
ness! 

The next to enter the oculist's room was 
Silvio Bartholi. He had taken the opportunity 
of his daughter's absence to come over to get a 
good opinion. 

After testing his sight Dr Ahnfeld said : ** May 
I ask of what manner of life you are ? " 
" A painter," he answered simply. 
"And you have taxed your sight a good 
deal ? " 

Silvio smiled — a sad smile. "We painters 
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don't like to be idle," he answered. "But tell 
me the truth — I can bear it. I shall not paint 
many more pictures, shall I ? " 

" I cannot tell," was the answer. 

" But you expect not ? I feel sure myself 
that I shan't. Any certainty will be better than 
suspense. And it will be well I shall know, in 
order to " He stopped. 

** Well, you are asking lust what I should ask 
■nysdf, and ™h to kSow. I am afraid your 
sight will not last much longer." 

"And nothing can be done, or you would tell 
me?" said Silvio, a shade paler, for certainty is the 
blow that comes with a shock, while suspense is 
thiB tension of nerve that waits for it. 

" I can't suggest anything, I am sorry to say," 

said Dr Ahnfeld. 

He saw Silvio was not one to whom sympathy 

would be acceptable, and therefore he gave it not ; 
while Silvio passed out into the street, and found 
himself half groping his way — not that his 
sight had really become suddenly worse, only the 
future was his present just then. He saw him- 
self idle, helpless, a burden, blind ; and he forgot 
that, for a space at least, God's blessed sunshine 
was his, and that for a little while he could go 
and come when and where he would, even though 
he might be rapidly nearing that valley where 
all is dark* 





CHAPTER IX. 









"Lead^ kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
'Lead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home. 
Lead Thou me on. 
« ' Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 

— Newman. 



Don Ambrogio sat in his study, deeply engrossed 
in reading a letter that had just been brought 
him. ItTan as follows : — 

"LivoRNO, Rub Cavoub, No. 14. 
•^My Dbab Brother, 

** You may be surprised at hearing from me after so 
long a silence, but I have a special reason for writing at the 
present time, and am not sorry to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of interchanging confidence with an old friend. You 
note my address, and I will explain to you how I come to 
be here. You remember our last conversation, three years 
ago, in the Borghese Gardens, when, to my surprise and joy, 
I found you were of the same mind as I myself in condemn- 
ing as erroneous much of the teaching and practice which we 
ase in the life of the Church around us now in this nine- 
teenth century. This feeling has grown and intensified, and 
at last I have thrown off the yoke, and am free ! " 

"What can he mean ? " said Don Ambrogio to 
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himself. " * Am free ' — ^who so free as the slave 
of the Lord ? This girdle," grasping his own, 
"t^e sign of my allegiance, is also the sign of 
my freedom." He continued to read : — 

" At last I can breathe freely, unhindered by the perpefoii 
obligations that were a fret and a worry to me, and am at 
last able to trust myself to think, which before was im- 
possible. Of course I still belong to the Galholic Church, 
but I neither owe nor give any subjection to the . Popoi. 
Write and tell me if you are of the same mind still f If *«i^.^ 
will you not follow my example and come and join mgl*. 
Together we might do much to awaken zeal in the cause we 
have both at heart — a reformation of the whol^ WesUm 
Church ! Anxiously awaiting your reply, 

"Yours ever, 

" Maurizio Dblani (Priest)." 

" Alas ! alas ! has it comB to this?" wriiigiite 
hi. hands inlm di,tre«. « h my dear. 3S . 
friend lost to the Church ? that he ha4 * 
confided to me his intention before carrying it 
out, that I might have pleaded with him ^d 
warned him ! A priest he signs himself, but a 
priest without a bishop is a priest without auth- 
ority. Alas! alasl And that he should think 
for one instant that I would commit also the 
terrible, inextricable error of casting myself oiil 
of the Ark in which God, of His mercy, has 
placed me. And he says that together we could 
reform the Church ! No, no, Maurizio ; the 
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Church needs reformation, but it must come 
^m within, not from without. Each in our 
own sphere in the Church, however humble the 
sphere may be, must do our best to reform it ; 
but to go out of the unity of the Church in 
order to reform it is to follow a very fata 
morgana. What is it Augustine says, and Cyril, 
about ** abiding in the unity of the Church, even 
though the tares may be mingled with the 
wheat "? And going to his bookshelf, he referred 
to the passages, and then, deep in thought, 
began to pace slowly up and down his room. 
" my dear brother, to think it should have 
come to this ! I must see him. I will go to him 
this day. I might be in time, if it were but to 
pray him — to entreat him to pause. This very 
day I will go." And after consulting a railway 

^time-table that lay on his table, and finding 
that he could leave in the afternoon, he called 
his old servant and bade her put a few things 
together in his valise, as he was going away for 
the night. 

The two, Ambrogio and Maurizio, had been 
fellow-students together in youth, had the same 

^ay been admitted to Holy Orders, and had 
throughout the various changes of their lives 
been firmly bound together by mutual tastes and 
aspirations. So it was naturally a terrible blow 
to Don Ambrogio. It was as though a wide 
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yawning gulf had opened between him and his 
Mend, a gulf across which he felt neither Icye 
nor friendship could traverse. Even his 
sensitive conscience could not accuse him of 
having ever encouraged such a step. He had, 
it is true, listened to his friend's doubts and 
difficulties, and, in return, had alluded to his 
own, but of such a cure for them he had never 
for an instant dreamed. 

Yet the very fact that his friend had 
previously confided to him these difficulties 
made him the more anxious now to beg him to 
be patient, and to take no rash step. 

A knock at the door and Silvio was announced. 
The priest greeted him warmly: "My dear 
Mend, it is long since you and I have had 
a word together. It is always a pleasure to see 
you." 

" You are very kind, padre ; you know I never 
would trouble you unnecessarily when your time 
is so much occupied, but I am in trouble just 



now." 



** You are quite right US come if I can be of 
any help to you ; I shall be most thankfill." 

** Well, padre, it is about Luigi that I want to. 
speak to you." 

** Luigi ! ah, Luigi ! Yes, what a beautiful 
voice the lad had, and what a dear boy he was ! 
It is a long time since I have seen him/' 
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" I know it is. He who used to be so fond 
of the services here, and never miss them — 
now he rarely if ever goes, I believe." 

The canon shaded his forehead with his hand, 
nodding his head from time to time to show he 
was attending, but without making any audible 
remark, as Silvio continued : 

"I am very anxious about the lad. He is 
dearer to me than if he were my own." 

" I know, I know," murmured the priest. 

" But he is so easily led, and I fear he has got 
^ into a light, careless set. I perhaps have let 
him have too much liberty, and have been blind 
to his faults, but God knows I have tried to do 
my duty to him. He has certainly talents — 
great talents ; if he had perseverance he would 
be one of the first painters of the day." 

"I always thought that * S. Josef a wonderful 
picture he did a couple of years ago," remarked 
the priest. ^ "^ ^ 

" It was. Just before he went to Eome he 
did it." 

" He has been to Eome, has he ? " 

" Yes ; I sent him there, thinking he would be 
better for studying under an old friend of mine 
there, and I thought he was upright and steady, 
and able to be trusted." 

"And has anything occurred to shake this 
confidence ? " 
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" Yes, padre, it has, or rather many little 
things have. I don't think he is straight- 
forward, and that is the reason I have come to 
you. You have always been kind to him, and 
he might listen to you. There is one thing 
more. You know my daughter, and you know 

how her happiness is more to me than '' and 

the old man's voice trembled. " It is all I have 
now. And these two were attached to each 
other before he went away. He even wanted to 
become formally engaged to her, and I advised 
him to wait till his return, and told him at the - 
same time something might occur in the mean- 
time — that either of them might change. And 
now, though she has kept true to hiniy and loves 
him, I know, better than her life, he evidently 
has lost his love for her." 

" Poor child — ^poor child ! " said the old priest ; 
"you have a gem of great price in your 
daughter." 

" Indeed I have. And then to continue : the 
lad gives me no confidence. He works hard; 
he is helping me, you know, up at Palazzo 
X. Indeed, without him I could never have 
undertaken the work, for I am failing here," 
touching his eyes. 

"I grieve .to hear it," responded Don 
Ambrogio ; *' it is a terrible loss for you." 

* * He works hard, but it seems to me he has 
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imbibed many of these mischievous, socialistic 
ideas, and has got mixed up with a thoughtless 
set. You know my politics well, and it grieves 
me more than I can say to feel the lad will run 
contrary to it all. But you know he is a man 
now, though to me he still seems a lad, and it 
would be foolish for me to expect to keep him in 
leading-strings." 

"You will hardly be able to have him at 
home, I suppose," asked Don Ambrogio, " as he 
and your daughter would be thrown so much 
together." 

" I don't know what to do for the best ; I am 
fairly bewildered," answered the painter. " My 
hope has always been that he would succeed me 
in my work here. I feel as if I shall soon have 
to give up ; and then my daughter and I 
could seek a home elsewhere, so perhaps we can 
tide over things for the present. I have just 
sent her away on a visit." 

" It grieves me very much to hear this about 
Luigi," rejoined the priest. "As a lad he 
seemed to me singularly devout, and with the 
good bringing-up he has had at S. Francesco 
under our good brethren, it would be a terrible 
thing if he were to fall away. How could I 
meet him, I wonder ? ShaU I drop in on the 
pretext of speaking to you at the Palazzo, and 
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then ask him to come and tell me about his time 
in Rome ? " 

"That would be the way, I think," replied 
Silvio. ** It has taken a great load oS my mind 
to have told you. I know I leave him in good 
hands." 

"Only very unworthy ones," murmured the 
priest, half to himself, as he bade Silvio adieu, 
and went to swaQow his fast-day meal of haricot 
beans, after which he prepared for his journey. 




CHAPTER X. 

" Not in entire forgetf ulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home." — Wordsworth. 

"Beppo, you naughty boy, what have you 
done?" and his mother burst open the door, 
caught up the little fellow of four years old in 
her arms, only just in time to save his being 
burned to death, for he had just overturned the 
lamp, and fiery streams of paraffin were rapidly 
running along the floor in every direction. 

"Fire! fire!" she shrieked, "Holy Saints 
preserve us ! " and snatching the baby out of the 
cradle she bore them both out of the house into 
that of a neighbour, returning immediately to 
try and save what she could, while the other 
inmates of the house, frightened by her cries, 
ran hastily down from the floor above, and up 
from the kitchen below. 

"Fire! fire!" re-echoed the idlers in the 
street, while a crowd collected outside, attracted 
by the gjreat tongues of flame that were now 
issuing from the windows and lighting up the 
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house, as men, women, and children came rush- 
ing to the scene of the disaster. 

" Fire ! fire ! Is everyone safe ? " cried a police- 
man, dashing in. "Is anyone upstairs? How 
many lodgers in the house ? " in an authoritative 
tone, but the women were hysterical with fear 
and the shock, while the crowd, pressing nearer 
and nearer to the house in their wild excitement, 
crying, jostling, shouting, struggling, and the 
timbers that were now falling within the house 
made it difficult to distinguish what was said. 
In the crush outside two women fainted, and 
this caused a new excitement, while above the 
sound of the tumult could be distinguished the 
cry — "Holy Virgin, save them! all the 
Saints preserve them ! " 

It was a scene of wild, terrible confusion. 
The passionate southern natures so quickly 
kindled into almost frenzy when their fears axe 
roused. There was a strong wind blowing at 
the time, and this fanned the flames, so that 
they spread with a terrible rapidity. 

" They are all here," some said. 

There was a shout passed on from the lower 
end of the street, echoed on by one bystander to 
another as the distant tread of horses at fall 
speed was distinguished-"The fire-engines are 
here." On and on came the horses' tread. 

Meantime some were pouring buckets of water, 
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others carrying out any small articles of fumir 
ture they could lay hands on. 

** Mind what you are about ! " called the same 
policeman as he bravely strode up the stairs, 
though they might at any moment give way, as 
volumes of smoke were rising from them with 
an occasional flame darting out through the 
chinks. 

He looked hastily into the two rooms on the 
first floor — ^no one there; up, three steps at a 
time, to the second floor — no one there either ; 
then to the top— and there, sleeping tranquilly, 
all unconcious of the dangerous foe that was 
drawing nearer and nearef to her, hearing no- 
thing of the shrieking cries in the street below 
her window, undisturbed by the cashing of 
falling timber as it gave way-worn out with 
anxious watching and weary weeping, Margherita 
lay in her bare, comfortless, though clean room, 
sleeping like the innocent child she was. 

" Fire ! fire ! Woman, are you mad ? " And 
the policeman wrapped her blanket tightly round 
her, and, before she was fairly wide awake, bore 
her in his arms as if she were a child down 
the top flight of stairs, and finding that it was 
impossible to proceed further down on account 
of the smothering smoke, he flung wide open 
the window of the front room, and shouted in a 
loud and commanding voice : 
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" Here ! a ladder, a ladder ! Quick ! save this 
woman — quick— quick ! " 

Two men made their way as best they could 
through the seething crowd, and a ladder was 
set up against the wall, and a young fellow ran 
quickly up. Was it long enough ? No — ^no ; 
there was no possible way of reaching the window 
where stood the policeman and Margherita with 
disheveUed hair, throwing up her arms wildly 
for help. 

See, yonder axe two men running with a 
longer one ! The crowd is so dense they can 
hardly make their way. Can the two hold out 
till then ? 

The room was filling with a dense volume of 
smoke ; outside on the staircase the flames were 
leaping up wildly. Margherita in her terror 
clung wildly to the policeman. 

" Oh save me, Holy Virgin, save me ! Where 
am I ? Luigi — ^Luigi ! " 

The crowd at last are silent, breathless with 
excitement. They watch the two figures at the 
window. ** Will it be possible to save them ? " 

Ah ! it is just in time. An older man with a 
strong steady head, who has climbed many a 
ladder in his life, takes the woman carefully in 
his arms; the policeman follows her down the 
ladder. There is a loud cry of rejoicing — aJl 
lives are saved, 
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^ The fire-engine axrives at the moment. With 
every effort they cannot save the next house, 
nor the next; but at last the flames have to 
yield to a stronger force, and the cry passes from 
one mouth to another : "At last it is stopped ; 
the Saints be praised ! " 

yhe blackened, ruined walls of the houses, still 
smoking and charred, stand out against the star- 
lit sky Bs spectres of the past, grim in their 
desolation — a memory of what has been. 

It IS a long time before order is restored in the 
street, and before the inhabitants go to their 
nightly rest. Many of them never did go to 
rest that night. 

** They were miserable houses," said the keeper 
of the little shop, as she put up her shutters for 
the night. " Now the landlord must build better 
ones. They were not fit for a dog to live in ! " 

The poor, always ready to help one another 
in misfortune, took care that those who had lost 
their homes should have safe lodging for the 
night. 

Little Beppo, who had caused all the mischief, 
was, with his mother and baby sister, taken in 
by the grandmother. 

He considered himself quite a hero. " I made 
a great flame, such a great flame ! " For 
which repeated statement he received a good 
slap from his mother. 
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Margherita, once upon her feet again, had 
taken shelter in the house of an* old woman she 
knew in the next street. All her little posses- 
sions had been burnt — ^little properties* that she 
had treasured all her life, and that she had saved 
when everything else had gone to the pawn- 
broker. 

But the shock had been too much for her iii* 
her condition, and that night she was taken ill. 
The doctor was sent for, and when he left her 
he shook his head, and said she was in a very 
precarious condition, and required great care. 
No one knew her husband — were not even sure 
whether she had one, much less where he was. 

In the early morning her baby was born. 
For weeks she was very ill, often delirious. 

"Where is Luigi?" she would cry, starting 
up suddenly, and then falling back into an 
agonized weeping. She took no notice of her 
baby, and the poor little weakly girl, with none 
to welcome her into this hard workaday world, 
began her little life without either father's or 
mother's sheltering care. 

The old widow took care that she was 
baptized, and pitying the little lone creature 
who would so soon, as they thought, be mother- 
less as well as fatherless, they called her 
" Dolores." 

Truly she seemed the child of sorrow. But 
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she throve, contrary to the expectations of all ; 
and slowly, but step by step, her mother came 
back from that shadowy dreamland in which 
she had been lying ; from strange and weird 
phantasies to hard matter-of-fact life, to poverty 
and desolation, and yet also to motherhood and 
love. Ah, Heaven's blessed gift of motherhood ! 
— ^baby fingers smoothing the hard lines that the 
wear and tear of this world have furrowed ; 
baby cries, sweeter to the mother's ear than all 
the world's exquisite music, and drowning the 
din of the world about her ; baby's grave watch- 
ful eyes, never letting mother feel lonely ; baby 
arms clinging tight, and fettering mother to life. 
Now baby must be bathed, and now she must 
be fed ; now to be gently rocked to sleep, now to be 
folded in mother's bosom, now to be talked to, 
and to be prayed over, to be planned for, and 
to be worked for! Ah, baby, woman has her 
compensations surely! 

** Where did you come from, baby, dear 1 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 
Where did you get your eyes so blue t 
Out of the sky as I came through. 
WTiere did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. . . . 
But how did you come to uSy you dear t 
God thought about you, and so I came here." 

— G, Macdonald, 
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Margherita's one thought as she came back to 

life and remembrance seemed to be that none 

should blame her husband for being away from her. 

She did not blame him herself. How could she ? 

Did not Luigi always do what was right ? Was 

he not earning money and making a home for 

her ? Only, how should she ever repay all these 

kind people had done for her ? 

" We must work, you and I, baby," folding 
her lovingly in her arms and imprinting warm 

kisses on her darUng's forehead. "We will 
work, and dada will come soon — ^perhaps to- 
morrow," and she would laugh brightly. 

But to-morrow came, and another to-morrow — 
and Luigi came not. 



.^.ib 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Which thing I was sighing for, bound as I was, not with 
another's chain, but by my own enchaining will. My will 
the enemy held, and thence had made a chain for me, and 
bound me. For of a froward will was a lust made ; and a 
lust served, a habit was formed, and habit not resisted 
became necessity." —Conpbsstons op S. Augustinb. 

And what was Luigi doing, and how was he feeling 
all this time ? ToUing early and late at his paint- 
ing, working better than he had ever worked 
before, carrying out SUvio's designs at the great 
palace as well nearly as the old painter could 
have done it himself. But his miad was very 
ill at ease. 

He thought of Vera, and he knew he had 
wronged her. He thought of Silvio, and dreaded 
his stern, righteous anger when he heard the 
truth. He thought of Margherita, and wished 
he had never rushed into such a thoughtless, 
imprudent marriage. 

He thought of his early childish days, when 
he had been a choir-boy and acolyte up at the 
Cathedral, and when his qhief happiness had 
been to take his part in the service. Those days 
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seemed far enough off now. Could they ever 
have been real, or were they, too, just a phantom, 
like so many other things ? 

He knew he was much too easily led. Even 
during the short time he had been back at Siena, 
he had seen a good deal more of Gigia and her 
brothers than was conducive to peace of mind. 
He went to parties at their house, and in this 
way formed acquaintance with other young men 
of the same socialistic tendencies, and, urged by 
them, had joined in several private gatherings, 
for which, if Silvio had known, he would have 
received a severe reprimand. 

It was just as though his feet were entangled 
in a net from which he could not free himself. 

What would he not have given to have been 
able to blot out the last three years of his life ? 
If he could but have had them to live over 
again, oh how different he would have been ! 

He sent Margherita money ; as far as he was 
able, he tried to make some kind of plans for her 
as well as for himself for the future. 

Silvio had talked of giving up his work, and 
of passing it over to him. That would do very 
well, for he would be independent then, and 
Margherita could come and join him. But if 
Silvio should not carry out this plan soon, he 
made up his mind he would return to Rome. 

Now there was at Siena a Club for young 
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artists, intended to encourage them in habits 
of providence, and by this means to save them 
from poverty in old age. None might join it 
over the age of twenty-five, but all those who 
joined under that age, and paid a regular small 
monthly subscriptiof, ensured an allowance in 
sickness or old age. 

It had become very popular in Siena; the 
older artists, looking back, so many of them, 
over times of sickness when they had been hard 
pressed, and looking forward to old age, with 
no settled income to depend upon, and knowing 
from experience how such an i;stitution w J 
needed, encouraged it in every way they could, 
and advised all young ones to belong to it. 

There was a Committee of Management, who 
met once a quarter, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

Now the treasurer was young Pietro, Gigia's 
brother. He was a clever young fellow, and 
having a supreme confidence in himself and his 
own powers' generally succeeded in inspiring 
others with a beUef in him also. It so happened 
that he was going to New York for some 
months, and he asked Luigi, who had belonged 
to the Club from its commencement, to do his 
work for him while absent. 

Luigi, always ready to oblige, replied that he 
would, and the evening before Pietro's departure 
he passed over the books to Luigi, explaining to 
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him anything that he thought required explana- 
tion, and asking if he would call twice a week 
to make the entries during his absence, giving 
him at the same time the key of the drawer in 
which the books were always kept. 

Gigia was in the room at the time, and put in 
a word now and then, reminding Pietro of 
something he had forgotten. And Pietro laugh- 
ingly said — 

" I had better have made her treasurer, don't 
you think so, as she knows so much about it ? " 

Gigia was not on the best of terms with Luigi 
just now. He seemed, so she thought, to have 
slipped through her fingers in some unaccount- 
able way. She had been very much disappointed 
in all her endeavours to attract his admiration, and 
had almost given up the case as hopeless. She 
felt very much mortified and very angry with 
him. We have been told that "to be wroth 
with one we love doth work like madness in the 
brain," and Gigia did love and had always loved 
Luigi in her own coarse, impetuous way. She 
had grudged him to Vera in the old days when 
her quick eyes had seen a mutual attachment 
between these two growing up. She had hoped 
great things for herself when he came back with 
apparently no special penchant for Vera, and 
she had spared no pains to win him. But all in 
vain. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Do the thing that's nearest^ 

Though 'tis dull at whiles, 
Helping, when you meet them, 

Iiame dogs over stiles." — C. Kingsley. 

Don Ambrogio went to Livomo, and returned 
the Mowing day, sick and sad at heart. 

" Still," he said to himself, '* I may have done 
something. At all events he has promised me 
not to make his opinion public yet, not till he 
has seen me again. It is one point gained if he 
will thmk the matter quietly over till then, and 
he has promised he will. For myself, I will 
plead for him daily at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, that light may be given to us both — to 
him, that he may be kept from all pride and self- 
seeking ; to me, that I may be patient, full of 
faith, that I may advise him aright." 

As luck would have it, the good priest was 
making his way up the rather steep incline from 
the station, carrying his bag, when he overtook 
Luigi, who touched his hat respectfully. Well 
he remembered the days when the Canon used 
to be so kind to all the choir-boys. One day he 
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took them all to Monte Oliveto, and a fine 
excursion they had had, Don Ambrogio being the 
life of the party. Sundry quiet talks which he 
had had with him, in the undisturbed quiet of 
his own study, had not been easily forgotten. 
So it was a pleasant smile of recognition he 
turned on him now. 

** What, Luigi, my lad ! Why, it is a long time 
since I have seen you. I heard you were in 
Home." 

** I was, padre, for some time, but I have been 
home now some months." 

** Home ! Ah, it is a pleasant-sounding word, 
eh, though perhaps you young folks are so used 
to it that you don't notice what a pleasant ring 
there is in that word * home,' — ^music, I call it." 

Luigi smiled, but somewhat sadly, as though 
there were other thoughts in his mind; but 
seeing Don Ambrogio continued to walk on by 
his side, his usual courtesy led him to put his 
hand on the heavy bag he was carrying. 

** Let me carry this, padre ; I am going your 
way." 

'* Thank you, thank you ; your young arms 
have more muscle in them than my old bony 
ones, eh ? " 

" Oh, padre, you are not old ; we none of us 
think you old ! " 

'* Ah, but I feel old — very old, and very sad too, 

a 
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often, to have lived such a long life and to have 
done so little. May the good God pardon me 1 " 
and pausing for a moment, he lifted his eyes 
reverently to the heaven above him. 

Luigi was sUent. 

" When one is old, Luigi, what one remembers 
best, and what one regrets the most, is the way 
one wasted one's youth." 

** I have wasted mine," half muttered Luigi. 

*' Yours is not gone yet, my boy," said the 
priest kindly. '*If you have wasted part, you 
can pull yourself together now — ^is it not so ? " 

Luigi was not disposed to be confidential, and 
feared to commit himself. 

Once he thought ** Should he tell his old friend 
all?" He knew he would be kind, though he 
would be dreadfully shocked. He was in two 
minds which he would do, when, turning a sharp 
corner of the road, they met Gigia and her 
mother. 

Seeing him walking with a priest, she made an 
ugly grimace, expressive of scorn ; and if there 
was one thing Luigi never could endure, it was 
ridicule. And the sight of her turned the scale. 

No, he would have nothing to do with priests ! 
It was only power they wanted, and to be able 
to rule people. He had read enough about it, 
and he was not going to be ruled by Don 
Ambrogio, or by anybody else. 
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companion noticed the change that came 
over his manner, and in the gentlest manner 
possible, asked about his painting, where he had 
studied in Rome, and so on, telling him in return 
some of his own life in Rome. 

" Ah, what a world Rome is, Luigi ! " 

'* It is indeed, padre," answered Luigi ; " here 
in Siena everybody seems to know everything 
about you, and in Rome, why, one was just an 
atom ! " 

*' Yes ; I had that feeling too. You could live 
your life less self-consciously there than here," 
trying again if he could win any confidence. 

- 1 don't think I am self-conscious," Luigi's 
innate vanity replied, " but it is not pleasant for 
people to know more about you than you know 
yourself." 

"No — no one likes that," replied Don 
Ambrogio; "well, here I am at home. Thank 
you for carrying that heavy bag for me. Will 
you come and have supper with me some night 
next week ? " 

"Thank you, padre," answered Luigi, feeling he 
could not well excuse himself. 

" Well, will you come on Thursday ? " 

" I will, padre, and thank you," and he turned 
down the steps homewards. 

On his arrival he found Vera had returned. 
She looked much more her old self; the thorough 
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change to both mind and body had enabled her 
to regain composure ; she felt ashamed now of 
not having been stronger, and was quite deter- 
mined that, if her heart were sore and wounded 
and distressed, none should ever dream it were* 
If she had in the past tried to make home 
happy for her father she would try tenfold more 
now. 

He met her at the station, and all the wav 
home she was questioning him playfiiUy as to 
how many times Mariana had forgotten his early 
cup of chocolate ; whether she had sewn on his 
buttons regularly, and so on. 

He was overjoyed to have her at home again, 
and had many questions to ask her about Perugia, 
and about her cousins there. 

He did not tell her of his journey to Florence, 
nor did he mention Luigi's name. For the 
present that subject was avoided by both of 
them, though they were quite cordial to him 
whenever he was at home. 

" Did Signor Barabini come in before you had 
finished at Palazzo X. ? " Silvio asked at supper. 

** Yes, in a great hurry ; he said he had been 
detained at Genoa longer than he expected. He 
was very much pleased, and said I was to tell 
you so. What a pleasant man he is ! " 

" He is certainly," said Silvio. " It surprises 
me he should want to come and settle here, and 
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I said SO to him. I said I hoped he would not 
find Siena very duU after Genoa, but he said he 
had led such a busy life that he wanted to be 
quiet, and that was why he had bought the place. 
It seems his daughter has been married lately, 
and h,r h„ba„d 5 negotiating for C.^ Guilii^' 

** Siena will be getting quite fashionable," 
remarked Vera. 

" No, it will never be that ; at least, I think not, 
but Siena can hold her own, and has always held 
her own," replied her father. 

" In painting, father, she always has, has she 
not ? " 

" Need you ask me ? " replied Silvio, in a tone 
of surprise. 

" No, of course not ; only where I have been 
staying, there were two painters from Rome, 
Amoldo and Riffeleschi. I suppose you never 
met them, did you, Luigi ? " 

" No, but I have heard of them." 

** Well, they found I came from Siena, and it 
made me so angry, they did nothing but cry 
down our paintings ; and they said that at Siena 
we were all so conceited aud thought no one else 
could do anything ! Now, it is not true ; is it, 
father ? " 

" I am not sure; I am half afraid it is," with a 
comical smile. 

" They used to tell me just the same in Rome," 
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joined in Luigi. '' It came upon me quite as a 
new idea, but since I have been back here I have 
seen they were right." 

" What ! are you going to turn against poor 
Siena, too ? " said Vera. " Siena will always be 
Siena to me, and I don't think I should change if 
I went to live anywhere else. I should always 
feel I could breathe better when I came in sight 
of our dear blue mountains. Lilia made me 
laugh when she told me she always felt as if she 
were a prisoner at Siena, shut in by what she 
calls our dreadful walls. I told her they made 
me feel so safe, and I repeated to her some of the 
stories you have told me, father, of the way in 
which Siena has defended herself against her 
enemies ; but, unfortunately, I have such a bad 
memory for dates, that I could not tell her exactly 
when the different battles were fought." 

The post brought two letters for Luigi that 
evening. One of them he thrust hurriedly into 
his pocket when he recognised Margherita's hand- 
writing on the envelope, not wishing to be seen 
reading it ; the other he tore open, glanced down 
the contents, and put it away too ; but not 
before Silvio had noticed a sudden contraction of 
his brow, and a start of dismay. Fearing that 
he might have betrayed his feeUngs in some way, 
he went on to talk in a random, excited way, as 
though his heart was light, when all the time a 
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terrible fear and dread of discovery were creeping 
into his life. However at last bedtime came, and 
glad to find himself alone in his own room, he 
sat down to read both his letters. The one he 
had abeady opened was very short, and would 
not have been quite intelligible to anybody but 
himself. 

It was written guardedly, as though from fear 
of discovery. But the sense he gathered from it 
was that an intimate friend of his in Eome had 
been proclaiming his socialistic ideas rather too 
freely, and having gained an unenviable notoriety 
as a leader of some disaffected younger men, had 
been surprised by a nightly visit of the police, 
and was now in S. Angelo. 

Two others had also been arrested, who were 
also intimate friends, and the letter implied that 
the authorities were now searching for the other 
confederates. 

Was Luigi's own name among them, that was 
his fear ? True, he had never taken any active 
part ; still, he had made friends of those who had. 
He could be only too easily traced to his home 
here in Siena, if they wanted to find him. 

And if any one were to make enquiries about 
his life here in Siena, it would be easily ascer- 
tained that he had associated with several of 
rather advanced views here also. 

Luigi was a great coward, and he seemed 
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already to feel the grasp of the law upon him, 
and to heax the prison door close behind him. 

" I can't stay here and wait for them," was his 
ejaculation. 

And he began to revolve in his mind various 
plans of escape. Then he suddenly remembered 
he had had another letter, and that it was from 
Margherita. The date of it was some days old, 
and examining the envelope, he found that she 
had put a wrong number, and that had probably 
delayed it. 

He had not heard from her for some weeks, 
and she had not acknowledged the last money he 
had sent her. * 

As he looked at the writing he wondered why 
it was written in such a weak, shaky hand ; still, 
his mind was too full of this other letter which 
seemed to demand his immediate attention for 
him to notice it much. However, the first 
announcement in Margherita's letter, that a little 
daughter had been bom to him, was a greater 
shock if anjrthing than the former. The letter 
fell from his hand, as he rose up suddenly in his 
surprise. 

The sensation was a pleasant one at first. He 
began to feel a longing to see his new possession. 
To be a father made him feel considerably older, 
of more importance. He picked up the letter 
and went on. He noticed Margherita wrote 
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from a different address ; why was that ? As he 
read on he came to the account of the fire, and 
this startled him. He hardly knew he loved his 
wife till he heard of the narrow escape she had 
had. 

Then foUowed the account of her illness, of 
how nearly he had lost her altogether. The 
whole letter told of love, of devotion, of self- 
sacrifice for his sake, and it made him feel 
ashamed that he should have been thinking so 
little of her all these weeks when she had been 
so near to death. And yet he could not give 
his whole, undivided attention to her even now 
on account of that other letter which, after all, 
struck him more to the heart than hers, and 
made a deeper impression upon him. 

He must send Margherita some money, of 
course, at once ; he would write now, and post it 
bv the early post ; and an affectionate letter he 
did write her, over which, when it reached her. 
she shed tears of joy as she read it aloud 
to baby. And when she came to the message, 
" Kiss baby, from her hahbo," she thought more 
of it than any kiss she had received herself in 
their springtime courtship. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

'* Conscience doth make cowards of us alL" — Shaebspearb. 

At breakfast the next morning Silvio did not 
hurry over it quite so much as usual ; it was so 
pleasant to have his daughter pouring out the 
coffee for him. The coffee itself was better 
made, and he lingered over it, reading out scraps 
of intelligence from time to time. 

** One never takes up the paper without seeing 
more of these Socialists making disturbances, 
but it is coming rather near home when they 
say in this paragraph 'that some have been 
apprehended in Rome, who are believed to have 
confederates both here and at Orvieto and 
Perugia.' I should not think there were many 
here." For Silvio had of late been too much 
engrossed in his studio to hear much of what was 
going on. 

Luigi drank his coffee in silence, hoping SUvio 
might soon have finished with the newspaper, so 
that he might look it carefully through, and see 
if it would throw any light on his own immediate 
prospects. But there seemed no chance for him 
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to get hold of it, so he went to his morning 
work at the Palazzo, Silvio calling after him that 
he would follow him directly. 

When they came home for dinner at twelve, 
another letter was waiting for Luigi, also from 
his friend in Rome, saying that inquiries had 
been made for him, Luigi ; and his friend had 
said he believed Luigi had gone to Venice, and 
was giving lessons there, hoping by this means 
to give his friend time. He was much per- 
turbed, excused himself from work that afternoon 
on the plea of illness, and went to his room to 
lie down, that he liiight there quietly think over 
what he had better do. 

**I can't stay here, that is quite sure. What 
a fool I have been ! And I can't go to Rome. 
I half think I had better go somewhere right 
away for a bit till this has blown over, if I only 
knew where." 

At one time he was in favour of going to 
Paris. Then again he did not think Italian art 
was much in favour there at that time. Should 
he try his luck in America? But he had no 
money to take him there. He had just sent 
Margherita a good sum, and had not much left. 

*' I half think I will try London. It is the 
safest place, after all, and certainly Enrico did 
well there. And if not, well, I must try some- 
where else, but it won't do to let anyone know." 
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One plan after another suggested itself. His 
head throbbed, every sound he heard was, he 
fancied, someone making inquiries after him. 

He worked himself into such a state of terror 
that he was literally a&aid to show himself. 
How should he get awav unobserved ? 

The evening Lw onf and his pla^ were stiU 
unformed. He went down to supper, and looked 
so iU that they both felt sorry for him. 

*^I am afraid I shall have to go to Rome 
for a day or two," he said in the course of the 
meal. 

Both Silvio and Vera looked up surprised. 

" There was a portrait I was painting of a 
fellow there," said he, trying to speak Leon- 
cemedly, "and he is in such a hurry to have 
it finished that he won't wait. And as he is 
to pay me pretty well for it, it seems a pity to 
lose the order. I could not finish it before I 
came away, because he had left home, and did 
not come back while I was there. Now he has 
written twice. I can finish it in a couple of 
days ; at least, I can bring it back with me here 
to finish after two more sittings." 

There was a long pause after this. SHvio had 
not the same trust in Luigi that he used to have, 
and he did think the lad's manner a little odd. 
Still, all he said was reasonable enough, and, as 
he had had to remind himself many times a 
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day, *' It won't do to treat him as if he were a lad 
any longer." 

Another letter came for Luigi that evening 
which was not really from Rome at all, but 
after reading it he said : 

"Yes, I shall have to go, and I think I will 
leave by the train at five in the morning. I 
will be back on Thursday all right." 

And they were obliged to be content. 

In the morning Mariana gave him his coffee 
and he went to the station. 

His plan was to travel to Genoa via Pisa, and 
not to go to Eome at all. There was a train for 
Rome, he knew, via Chiusi, which started just 
five minutes before his own. This of course 
went in the opposite direction, but he thought 
no one would notice which train he got into. 

As ill luck would have it, however, he did 
not leave Siena unperceived, for Alfonso was 
also astir, and as Luigi turned the sharp comer 
into the Via Garibaldi, he met him face to face. 

" Hullo, Luigi ! Are you, like me, out early to 
market ? " 

"No, but I am rather in a hurry," and on 
he ran. 

His travelling bag did not escape Alfonso's 
notice, and he had the curiosity to follow him 
a few steps just to see if he took the road to the 
station, and seeing that he did^ he thought 
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naturally Luigi must be returning to Rome, 
but wondered why he had not said so. ** Perhaps 
he has heard bad accounts of that pretty little 
wife of his/' was what he thought to himself. 
" I wonder what the Signorina Vera thinks about 
it all, I would give something to know." 

Luigi watched intently every passenger who 
came into the waiting-room, but there was no 
one he knew ; and he was congratulating himself 
as he took his seat in the train that there was 
no one to notice which train he travelled by, 
when, just before the moment of departure, he 
saw the porter hurrying some one into the next 
carriage, and, to his dismay, he recognised Don 
Ambrogio, who was on his way to Livomo for 
a second time to see Maurizio Delani. 

However, the good priest had not observed 
Luigi, and there was hope yet that he might 
escape notice at Pisa. 

He had only taken his ticket to Pisa. There 
he was going into the town till the evening, and 
in the evening his plan was to proceed to Genoa, 
where he would embark for London. 

But at Pisa there was no escape for it. He was 
obliged to pass close by Don Ambrogio, as he 
stood on the platform. 

"0 Luigi, I did not know you were in the 
train. I am on my way to Livomo. Are you 
going there too ? " 
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" No, I have business in Pisa, and then I am 
going on to Rome for a day or two," answered 
Luigi promptly. 

"Ah! only for a day or two; that is well," 
answered Don Ambrogio kindly; "we shan't 
lose you from Siena altogether. That is my 
train, I believe. I must not miss it. Good- 
bye." 

It was a dreary day that Luigi spent at Pisa, 
but he consoled himself all the time that he was 
saving himself from the risk of detection. 

He wandered along first one side and then 
the other of the River Arno, tried to make his 
way into the Church of the Spina, but found 
it was closed. Then he went to the Cathedral, 
which recalled his own old Duomo very 
forcibly, the Campo Santo, where, in spite of his 
anxiety, he could not help enjoying the wonder- 
fol frescoes. And then he stood beneath the 
Leaning Tower, enjoying that curious sensation 
that most people feel when they see it for the 
first time, that it is just about to fall. 

At any other time he would have enjoyed the 
architectural beauties of the city, but his mind 
was too much preoccupied that day to pay much 
attention to them. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

« My life is Uttle, 
Only a cup of water, 
But pure and limpid, 
Take it, O my Prince, 
Let it refresh you. 
Let it restore you. 
It is given willingly. 
It is given freely. 
May God bless the gift ! " 

— ^LONGFBLLOW. 

It was the following day. The wind swept 
bleak and cold round the high walls of the city 
of Siena. Though it was spring, it was an 
unusually late one ; and to judge from the cold, 
it might have been December. 

Alfonso had been an errand for his father to 
the " Osservanza," and was returning when it 
was nearly dark. As he passed the station, he 
overtook several pedestrians who had arrived by 
the train just before. 

He was passing a female figure, clad in a long 
cloak which she was striving to draw closely 
round her to protect her from the cold 
wind, when she asked him in a gentle voice, 
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and one surely wliich was not wholly new 
to him. 

"Please will you tell me the way to Via 
dei Pispini ? " 

" It is some distance from here," he replied. 
"Take the third turn to the left, then the 
first to the right, and then you had better ask 
again.'' 

They were just passing under a lamp, and as 
the light fell on her white face, he recognised 
Luigi's wife, Margherita. 

" Why, surely I am not mistaken. It is Siora 
Ferrari. How strange that we should meet here ! 
But the world is very small, is it not ? '* 

** You are my husband's friend, Sior Monti," 
she replied, almost clinging to him in her joy. 

At that moment he heard a feeble cry, and 
perceived she was carrying an infant. 

In one instant all flashed upon him. She had 
come without telling Luigi she was coming — and 
she would not be welcome. 

Luigi's request, made to him during their 
journey together, that he would not mention 
his wife's existence, came back to his 
memory. 

But what could he do ? It wotdd not do 
for him to interfere. He might find himself 
involved in some complication ; and yet he was 
unselfish, and would fain have made it easier for 

H 
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her if lie could. He looked at the poor little 
frail form as she struggled against the violent 
gusts of wind, and her young infant, who was 
now crying bitterly, and he thought of Vera. 

But he could not see how it was possible for 
him to do anything. If he gave her a caution, 
it might only make things worse, so having just 
said to her : ** I live in the same street myself, 
at No. 12," he once more directed her the way, 
and left her. 

It had been a very sudden determination on 
Margherita's part to come to Siena. 

The very day after she had received her 
husband's last letter which had made her so 
happy, she was told that a gentleman was en- 
quiring for her downstairs. Never doubting for 
one instant it was Luigi, she asked the landlady 
to let him come up to her room, which was at 
the top of the house. However, when the 
visitor entered, she saw it was a young German 
friend of her husband's; and, apologising for 
intruding on her, he told her that he had simply 
come to warn her that her husband was in 
danger, several of his intimate friends having 
been arrested, and advising her to warn him. 

Margherita had never troubled her -little head 
with politics, and Luigi had never thought well 
to explain to her his ideas about the government 
of his country ; he probably thought them far too 
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exalted for the feminine mind ; so she required 
some explanation before she understood how it 
was that he was in any danger. 

But hers was no nature to tarry or falter when 
one she loved had need of her. She thought not 
of her own delicate, enfeebled state of health, or 
of her diflBculty in reaching Siena, much less of 
any compUcation arising from her appearance 
there. 

She just meant to go and warn him, and come 
back again ; so when her visitor had left her, she 
wrapped up baby in an old shawl, hastily dressed 
herself, and went out to make enquiries as to 
the trains. Her fears lent speed to her feet ; she 
almost flew. 

** Luigi in danger," was sounding in her ears ; 
" Ljiigi in danger, and she could help him, could 
save him." How or by what means did not 
concern her ; one thing she could do, to go and 
warn him. She remembered some verses she 
had learnt at school about the little mouse, which, 
by gnawing the meshes of the net that entangled 
the great lion, set free the king of beasts. " Per- 
haps I can save Luigi like that," she thought. 

There was a train three hours later. So she 
went home, put in a bundle the few clothes she 
would want for herself and baby during the few 
days she expected to be away, counted her little 
store of money, and found that after paying up 
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her rent, she would not have quite enough to 
pay her fare. So she took out her watch, a small 
silver one that she had had many years. 

" I would not pledge it for any other purpose," 
said she to herself, " but, of course, for Luigi ! " 

She only got a few lire for it, but it was just 
enough. She paid her landlady, and said she 
was going to pay a visit for a few days, and 
would then be returning. The landlady rather 
stared, but it was not her business, as she 
reminded herself, and went back to her iron- 

ing. 

Margherita was only just in time to catch the 

train. She was far from strong, and baby was 

heavy, and by the time she got to the station 

everyone had taken their seats. 

The train was very full, but they managed to 
find her a place, and, breathless and fatigued, she 
sank wearily into it. 

The other people in the carriage were noisy 
and talkative, and she shrank timidly into her 
corner, hoping to elude observation. 

But after one or two vain attempts to draw 
her into conversation, one of her companions 
asked her where she was going. 

** To Chiusi," she answered, determined to run 
no chance of betraying Luigi by also adding that 
from Chiusi, after changing, she would continue 
her journey to Siena. 
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Further questions followed, and her terrified 
manner seemed to make her companions sus- 
picious. 

" It is my belief all is not right about that 
young woman," she heard one of them say in a 
loud whisper. 

Still, she comforted herself with the thought 
that she was bearing it all for Luigi, and that in 
a few hours she would be in his arms. And 
then she— his little, useless wife, as she caUed 
herself — ^wotdd have saved him. 

She was travelling by a slow train, not having 
been able to afford anything but a third-class 
fare, and it seemed as if the journey would never 
end. The hours of the night dragged wearily 
along. Many of her companions slept, but she 
never closed her eyes for an instant. 

Then, to make matters worse, when they 
arrived at Chiusi, they told her there had been 
a breakdown on the line, and that it would not 
be cleared for some hours. So there she waited 
for long, dreary hours till the train could leave. 

She pictured to herself Luigi at work in his 
studio, and how his face would light up when he 
saw her and baby. 

She felt as proud of little Dolores as though 
she were a little princess, her only sorrow 
being that she had not been able to afford her 
better clothes. 
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She had only a few sous left, and though 
exhausted for want of food, she feared to leave 
herself without any money, so she went with- 
out the meal she so sorely needed. 

At last all was ready and they started. 
** How soon shall we be at Siena ? " she asked. 

And the answer came, "We can't tell yet tiU we 
get to the station near where the accident was." 
Then came another delay, it being necessary for 
all the passengers and their luggage to be 
changed from one train to another twenty yards 
beyond, the line not having been repaired. But 
at last she heard the welcome cry " Siena" as the 
train steamed into the station. 

She had formed no plan. ** Luigi will settle 
everything " was her thought. *' It will be all 
right when I get to him." 

So on she went until she fell in with Alfonso, 
as was related above. 

Following his directions, she pursued her 
weary way, and at last, footsore, cold, and 
stiff, she rang the bell at 45 Via dei Pispina. 

Mariana opened the door. 

" Is Sior Ferrari within ? " she asked. 

" No ; he is not at home," was Mariana s 
answer. 

" Will he be long ? " asked the weary traveller, 
wondering if he would mind her asking to come 
in and wait for him. 
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"I do not know," answered Maxiana, not 
disposed to communicate the fact of his having 
gone away two days before, and his being 
expected home the following day. 

Margherita felt the cold wind piercing through 
the folds of her cloak, and baby was coughing a 
good deal, so, brave for her if not for herself, she 
asked: **If it would be quite convenient, I 
should like to wait for him." 

Mariana stared. "I am afraid the padrone 
would not like me to ask anyone in, and he is 
not at home. Is there any message I can give 
him ? " 

'*No, no," she answered very quickly, as 
though fearing her errand might be enquired 
into. "But I am sure Sior Ferrari would wish me 
to wait for him. Of course you do not know 
me, but I am his wife." 

** Sior Luigi's wife!" and Mariana's hands went 
up in horror. " No, I know better than that ; 
there is no wife of his. There is some mistake. 
He is quite a young gentleman/* with rather an 
accent on the word, as she glanced meaningly 
at the rather draggled appearance of Margherita. 

Margherita was silent with amazement. 

It did seem strange his own servant Mariana, 
of whom he had often spoken, should not know 
he was married. 

It gave her a ^ense of desolation, of being 
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unwelcome. Gladly would she have gone forth 
into the cold outer world for an hour or two till 
Luigi returned, but she felt as though her 
strength had come to an end. 

At that moment Vera came down the stair, 
and looked enquiringly at the stranger. 

'' Is it someone wanting father ? " she asked of 
Mariana. 

" No, signorina," and then aside to her : "It 
is someone bb has no business here, but she 
hardly looks as if she had strength to drag her- 
self along." 

Margherita glanced appealingly at Vera, who 
said to her kindly : " You look very tired. Will 
you tell me what you want ? " 

" I have come to see my husband," she 
answered with quiet dignity. 

" It cannot be here," answered Vera ; ** my 
father and I live here." 

" Does not Signor Ferrari live here too?" asked 
Margherita, wondering who Vera could be. She 
had never heard Luigi mention her. 

**Yes; but he is away just now," answered 
Vera ingenuously. 

** Away ! " and Margherita's eyes opened with 
some sudden terror ; " but he will be at home in 
an hour or two, won't he ? " 

" No, he won't be here to-day ; probably not 
till to-morrow night." 
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But at the words Maxgherita's strength gaTe 
way, and she sank helplessly to the ground. 

Baby began to cry piteously, till Vera's 
womanly love had drawn to herself the little 
helpless creature, while Mariana tried to recover 
the faintin&r woman. 

After . L moment, d,e revived «id sat up. 
Vera thought she had seldom seen so sweet a 
face. And the little baby had by this time 
made herself quite at home in her arms and 
smiled at her. 

What was it in baby's face that so riveted her 
gaze ? Had she not seen baby before ? Her face 
was surely familiar, but Vera could not think how. 

They all felt strangely constrained in each 
other's presence, but in a few minutes 
Margherita spoke : ** I have been travelling all 
day, and am very tired. I am very sorry to 
give so much trouble, but when Lui/i comes- 
my husband, I mean— it wiU be all right." 

Vera flushed up to the roots of her hair. 
** Her husband ! " and something in her woman's 
intuitive instinct told her it was so. 

One glance at the child, Luigi's child, con- 
firmed it. 

Shame, astonishment, horror kept her silent ; 
but from that moment she knew it as certainly 
as if she had known it all her life. 

Mariana whispered to Vera, ** Should she ask 
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Ifer into the kitchen and give her some food ? " 
but Vera, with a sense of what was more 
befitting to Luigi's wife, said, " Will you come 
this way, and have some refreshment ? " leading 
her into their little parlour. 

While superintending her repast. Vera heard 
the front door open, and her father's step go 
into his studio. She followed him. He was 
rather deliberate in his actions, did not like to 
be startled, and she waited till he had taken off 
his overcoat. 

** Father," she said, ** there is someone here 
that I can't quite make out, but I believe it is 
true what she says— that she is Luigi's wife." 

« Ldgr« wife I ■■ aod he started .1 >^ «,d 
amazed. 

*' I think so," trying to speak firmly. 

" My dear, it is not fit for you to have to do 
with her. It is probably some trumped-up 
story. You stay here ; I will soon send her off," 
and he was striding to the door to do so, but 
she stopped him. 

'* Father," she said, " don't be angry with her. 
Poor thing, she fainted from exhaustion, and" — 
pausing a moment — **and she has a little child." 

" A child ! " and Silvio's face was white with 
wrath. Hastily shutting the door behind him, 
that Vera should not follow him, he went into 
the parlour. 
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Margherita rose when lie entered, feeling sure 
he was her husband's guardian. 

"At all events," thought she to herself, '*he 

will know me,*' for Luigi had never told her he 

had kept all at home in ignorance of his 

marriage. 

Silvio motioned to Mariana to leave them 
alone together. 

" May I ask whom you are seeking 'here ? " he 
asked, raising his voice to a higher pitch than 
usual, and speaking somewhat loftily. 

" My husband, signor." 

" Who is your husband ? " in rather a more 
modulated tone, as his eyes met the truthful 
dark eyes of Margherita, in which there was no 
look of shame, of duplicity, or of deceit. 

*' Luigi," she replied, as though she stood 
before a judge. ** If you look at my child, 
signor, you will see I am speaking truth. Is 
she not the very image of her father ? " gazing 
lovingly on little Dolores. 

Silvio looked, and then turned hastily away 
to hide the mortification, pride, and anger which 
were striving for mastery in his breast. 

" Surely, signor, you know he was married ? 
He must have spoken of me, Margherita ? " and 
a hot flush dyed her cheeks. 

" He is a worthless scoundrel ! " was in Silvio's 
mind, but he said nothing. 
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The simplicity, innocence, and earnestness of 
Margherita silenced him ; he could not put to 
her the question that naturally arose in his 
mind. 

" Tell me everything," he said. " I know 
nothing." 

And she told him — ^told him the tale of her 
early life, though she never mentioned her 
parents ; of her struggle to earn an honest living, 
of her first acquaintance with Luigi, of the love 
that had burned so brightly in her breast, and 
was stiU burning there, of their courtship, of 
their marriage. 

The ring of simpHcity in her story gave it its 
power. There was no doubting it or her. There 
is a power in truth in this world of falsehood 
before which man must bow down, though it be 
often against his will. 

"Oh, signor, don't be angry with him," she 
pleaded ; "he must have had some good reason 
for not telling you." 

SHvio answered nothing. 

Was it possible this was all true, and that 
Luigi had been unworthy of trust and confidence 
for so long ? — the child whom he had taken to 
his heart and to his home all these years ago, 
whom he had nurtured and loved as his own ! 

He thought of Vera, of the hopes he had 
indulged, and their downfall. 
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The old man was bowed down with sorrow and 
with disappointment. 

"You are tired and ill," looking compassionately 
at her, and the kind words brought tears to her eyes. 

" I am not very strong yet," glancing at little 
Dolores, "and it has been a long journey. I 
started yesterday evening." 

" Where from ? " he asked. 

" From Kome, signor." 

" From Kome I " he repeated in his astonish- 
ment. " Then Luigi told you to come ? " 

** No, signor ; he wiU be surprised when he 
comes in and finds me here." 

"But he has been in Kome these last two 
days," said Silvio, "and is to return to-morrow." 

"My husband, signor! Luigi! There must 
be some mistake. I heard from him on Tuesday ; 
he did not say he wa^ coming." 

Again Silvio wondered. Had he not believed 
her story too quickly ? It was incredible that, 
if she were really his wife, Luigi should not have 
gone to her when he was in Rome. 

"But you told him you were coining, 
perhaps ? " 

" No, signor. I had never thought of coming 
tiU yesterday." 

" Then what made you think of it ? " 

She was silent. 

" I suppose you wanted money ? " 
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** No, signor ; my husband sent me money, as 
much as he could." 

Silvio had hoped Luigi was putting by at all 
events a part of his little income which he had 
inherited on his aunf s death. But of course, if 
he had a wife and child to support, he must have 
wanted it all, and even then it could barely suflSice. 

Margherita did not tell him — why should she ? 
— how very small had been the sum she had ever 
received, nor how she had had to economise, and 
to starve herself, and deny herself in every 
possible way, in order to pay her way. 

She told him not — how should she ? — of the 
poverty of her home and her surroundings, of her 
frequent visits to the pawnshop. None should 
ever know that, not even Luigi. 

" Then what made you come ?" 

"I have a message to deliver to him," she 
replied, almost with the voice of some old 
prophetess. 

** Will you tell me what the message was ? " 

" I cannot, signor, even to you." 

"I don't like mysteries," he added shortly, and 
turned away disconcerted, half repenting that he 
had believed her. 

** I must go and think this over quietly," and 
calUng Mariana, he bade her bring more 
refreshments. \ 

Returning to his studio, Vera awaited him. 
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** Don't come to me just now, child; I must 
be alone — and don't go -to her either." 

Vera was a little inclined to resent the order, 
it seemed to be a want of trust in her ; and yet 
her usual trust in her father came to her rescue, 
and she took up her needlework, as a woman is 
wise to do, and let the gentle passing of the needle 
and thread to and fro soothe her ruffled nerves 
and temper. 

Up and down, backwards and forwards, in his 
studio Silvio paced slowly. Even his favourite 
pictures received not their usual glance of calm 
appreciation. He could only think of the strange 
complication of circumstances. 

He tried to clear his mind and decide on some 
course of action. As he thought over what 
Margherita had said, he was convinced of her 
integrity, and yet for his daughter's sake he must 
have proof. 

*^ You can show me your marriage lines?" he 
said, returning to where Margherita sat anxiously 
awaiting him. 

'* I can get them for you, signor, from the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, where we were 
married on April 5th last year. My own lines 
were destroyed in a fire we had in the house a 
little while back." 

'*! suppose you know no one here in Siena?" 
he asked, not unkindly. 
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**No, signor; no one. But yes, I do— Luigi's 
friend, Alfonso Monti, who is staying in this 
street." 

"Luigi's friend, Alfonso Monti! He never 
told me that he was his friend." 

-He was at our marriage, signor, and I met 
him by chance just now as T came from the 
station. He directed me to this house, and he 
told me he lived at No. 12." 

Silvio left the room, and calling Mariana, 
asked her if she knew anyone of the name of 
Monti, who lived at No. 12. 

"Surely, signor; why, that was the name of 
the poor old lady that died, and her husband was 
run over." 

** I remember," he replied. " But did Sior 
Luigi ever allude to their being friends of his ? " 

"No, signor, but I saw him speak to the 
young gentleman one morning when I was clean- 
ing the doorstep." 

Here was proof again. 

He put on his hat and went across to Alfonso, 
and was much pleased with the young man's 
modest bearing and apparent willingness to be 
of any service to him. He remembered that 
they had met once before, at the station. 

What Alfonso told him bore out what 
Margherita had said. He had been present at 
their marriage, but since then had not seen much 
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of her, though he and Luigi often met. He had 
no idea what had brought her to Siena, and had 
been surprised himself to see her coming from 
the station. 

Silvio thanked him for his information, begged 
him not to mention the subject, as it was of 
course a painful one, and returned home. 

Of course Margherita s right to an entry into 
their home could no longer be denied, but in 
their very small house it was difficult to accom- 
modate her and her child at a moment's notice. 

Still, Vera insisted that it could and should be 
done, and gave up her own nice room to her, and 
herself shared Mariana's room. In this way it 
was arranged that she should stay with them 
quietly there till Luigi's return on the morrow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Master, bid me come ; 
If on these woeful waters I must walk, 
Then let me hear Thy voice thereon, that so 
I may not die before I reach Thy feet." — B. M. 

" The world is but as a quarry, wherein the living stones 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem are cut and moulded." 

— 8. Frakois db Sales. 

Man proposeth, God disposeth. We lie down at 
night, saying, I will do so and so on the morrow, 
and the morrow, when it dawns, finds us stretched 
on our sick-bed — it may be on our deathbed. 
Or we rise up in the morning and we say, There 
is a great deal that must be got through to-day. 
But God has ordered it otherwise, and we have 
to sit still and watch another do our work and 
take our place ; and we learn to see God Almighty 
can do without us, which sometimes we in our 
health and strength seem to doubt. 

The foUowing morning Margherita was very 
ill. The strain on mind and body had been 
more than she could bear. 
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All the night she waa tossing wearily to and 
fro, unable to rest, unable even to lie quiet, 
and in the morning, when she tried to get up, 
she found herself quite too weak to stand. Her 
head was like fire, and Vera kept her in bed, 
nursed her as tenderly as if she had been her 
own sister, while all the time Margherita was 
wondering in herself why Luigi had never men- 
tioned this good, thoughtful, helpful Vera, who 
seemed to be the mainstay of the house. 

But she was not one to ask questions. 

Vera had her hands ftdl. Silvio was also 
poorly. Worry and anxiety were just what he 
could not bear. He had lain awake all night, 
feeling very sore at heart, very gloomy and de- 
spondent as to the future. 

Mariana went about muttering : " It all comes 
of taking in them as is strangers ; it is nourish- 
ing a viper in your bosom." 

Each time Vera went into Margherita's room 
the latter would ask her if Luigi had come. 
Would Vera ask him, when he did arrive, to come 
to her at once ? Vera smiled and nodded, and 
nursed baby, and put the room tidy, arranging 
a little nosegay of fresh flowers by the sick-bed, 
and doing all as though she herself had no cares 
or troubles in the world, while all the time she 
was feeling as though her heart would break. 

The golden dreams that had been hers in the 
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days that were past, and the cruel, terrible 
awakening that had come now ! 

But the day passed on, and Margherita grew 
very feverish, rambling and incoherent in some 
of her remarks, and after father and daughter 
had consulted together, the doctor was sent for. 

He was a bustling, talkative little man, this 
doctor, very clever in his profession, and for that 
reason his patients had to tolerate his gossip ; 
but he always irritated Silvio beyond endLnce. 

'* I hope it is not you yourself, signorina, who 
is needing my services ? No ? Ah," as Silvio 
entered the room — " my good friend, you are 
not as young as you once were ; no more am I ; 
and this mortal frame — ^what is it that Cicero 
says ? " 

"It is not for myself," Silvio replied rather 
stiflly ; *' a lady we have staying with us." 

" Ah ! a stranger come to our city, so far 
famed for her salubrious climate, and now laid 
up here. That is unfortunate. However, I hope 
we shall soon set her to rights again." 

And he followed Vera upstairs. 

He was not long with the patient, but when 
he came down into Silvio s studio, it was with 
rather a long face that he said : 

" This lady will want great care. It will turn 
to some fever, but of what nature I cannot judge 
for another three hours." 
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** Infectious?" asked Silvio, naturally think- 
ing of his own dear child. 

" I think not. Has she been here long ? " 

** No ; she only came yesterday," he answered 
shortly. 

** I will send her some medicine at once. 
What is the name, did you say ? " 

** Signora Ferrari." 

** Oh, a relation of your ward's ? A cousin, I 
daresay ? " 

" Excuse me," replied Silvio, a shade of annoy- 
ance in his tone ; " my time is very much occupied 
to-day. We may expect you this evening then ? " 

" At seven o'clock, my good sir." 

He would very likely have asked several more 
questions, but at that moment there was a ring 
at the bell, and Mariana ushered in Sior Pardini 
and Sior Checchi, two leading functionaries of 
the place. 

Silvio looked up, a little surprised at receiving 
a visit from them. 

" We asked for your ward," one of them said. 
" It is very unfortunate he should be from home. 
When does he return ? " 

"Probably this evening," answered Silvio; 
** but I cannot be quite sure." 

** It is very important that he should return 
this evening. Could you telegraph to him ? I 
suppose he is not far ? " 
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**In Eome," answered Silvio, though, as he 
said the words, the doubt passed through his 
mind again as to whether it was so. Ever3rthing 
just now seemed resting on such insecure foun- 
dations. 

" There is a meeting to-night, at eight o'clock," 
continued Sior Pardini, " and if he cannot be pre- 
sent to give explanations, I am a&aid things will 
look ugly." 

"What is it all about?" asked Silvio, won- 
dering if this visit had anything to do with 
Maxgherita's arrival. ^ 

" It is about the Club, of which your ward had 
undertaken temporarily the office of treasurer." 

" What ! the Young Artists' Club ? " 

" The same." 

" Is it an important meeting to-night ? " asked 
Silvio. 

" It would not have been if there had not 
been something very unpleasant that has 
occurred." 

" I am sorry to hear it," answered the painter, 
but he was not one to ask questions or meddle 
in the business of others. 

Signor Pardini looked at Signor Checchi, and 
both seemed uncertain how to act — ^whether to 
tell Silvio their business, or to keep it till Luigi's 
return. 

Meanwhile the painter sat, feeling as if this 
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dreadful day, with all its disclosures, would never 
end. 

The sun had risen at its accustomed hour. He 
knew it would dip down behind those blue 
mountains as it did yesterday and the day 
before, but in his sorrow and perplexity it seemed 
as if it were a day that had Linear to rise 
or to set, but was a day endless in its clouded 
obscurity. 

He felt as if he had borne so much that there 
could not be much else to bear, and he sat 
waiting this present blow, for, from the manner 
of his visitors, he felt sure there was some 
impending trouble or disgrace. 

" I think we had better tell Sior Bartholi all/* 
said Signor Pardini at last, who was the elder, 
and apparently took the lead. ** It seems unfair 
to keep him in the dark. I will try and put it 
as shortly as I can," turning to Silvio. 

"The case is this: Pietro Bealmi is the 
treasurer. He went to America a few months 
ago, and, with our permission, handed over his 
duties and small emolument to your ward, Luigi 
Ferrari, who had, I believe, been a member of the 
Club from the commencement." 

Silvio bowed acquiescence. 

** The respect in which you yourself are held 
in the city, if you will allow me to say so," con- 
tinued Sior Pardini, " as well as your ward's own 
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popularity, seemed to point him out as a most 
suitable proxy. It seems that he had an inter- 
view with Pietro the night before the latter left 
home — a protracted interview, I am told — ^in order 
that he might clearly understand the nature of 
the duties he was undertaking ; and he took 
over the books into his own keeping. The books 
are required to be shown at the half-yearly 
meetings, and I sent him a note a few days ago, 
reminding him of this, and asking him to let me 
have the books, and he brought them up to me 
on Sunday, or sent them up, I don't know which it 
was. Which day did he leave home, may I ask? " 

" On Tuesday." 

" And returns to-day, you say ? *' 

"Probably, but it is uncertain, as I said 
before." 

" Was it any sudden plan his leaving home, 
may I ask ? " 

"I cannot tell you," answered Silvio. "He 
did not tell me he was going till the evening 
before, but, as you know, young people nowadays 
don't naturally consult their elders before making 
their plans," and he smiled grimly. 

" True, quite true ; there has been a revolution 
in all the good old ways. Sons and daughters 
are quite independent of their parents in these 
days." 

" I suppose he had some business to do there 
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connected with his art ?" interposed Sior Checchi ; 
'' he is a very promising young painter, I am 
told." 

"Yes, he has great talents," and a bright 
gleam passed over Silvio's face as he said it. 
"He had a portrait to finish in Bome that he 
began some time before." 

"Ah, I see. That was something definite. 
You hear that," said Sior Pardini, turning to his 
companion. " I should therefore quite hope that 
on his return he would be able to explain things 
and put everything on a satisfactory basis. Still, 
for the present, it is, to say the least of it, very 
embarrassing. To proceed: your ward brought 
or sent the books up to my house, and on Mon- 
day I went carefully over them as usual. They 
were very carefully kept, very neatly — ^better 
kept, as far as neatness goes, than when Pietro 
had them ; but when I came to test the addition, 
on two separate pages there were two very 
strange errors, most strange errors." Silvio's 
brow contracted as he shaded his forehead with 
his hand, a terrible fear rising up in his mind. 
Was Luigi a thief ? He, the soul of honour, he 
whose integrity was as the very fibre of which he 
was made, what was he going to hear ? He felt 
ready to sink into the earth and hide himself 
from all men. 

" I have brought the books with me, hoping 
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he might be able to give an explanation/' Sior 
Pardini continued. " As he is not here I had 
better show them to you," untying the string with 
which he had fastened them. " Look here, signor, 
this is the book for weekly payments that he 
has received — ^the name, the date, the amount. 
Bat now will you cast your eye up those two 
lines, and see what you make them ? " 

A silence ensued, while Silvio, tracing up 
the line with his finger, reckoned it twice, writing 
down each time the result of his addition— 
165 lure. 

" Precisely. Now, will you notice what he has 
entered — 65 lire ? When I first saw it I said it 
has been an oversight, but it is a strange thing 
that an oversight should have repeated itself 
twice, and each time in a different way." 

Silvio's face clouded over as his inward hope 
clouded over. 

'*Then there is this other book," taking a 
smaller one ; " this is worse than anything, to my 
mind. This is the list of payments he makes 
weekly to sick members, a payment which is on 
a graduated scale — ^you have often heard the rules, 
1 feel sure, as you have always been a supporter 
of the Club — a graduated scale ; an allowance of 
six lire weekly for the first two months, then 
reduced by a vote of the Committee to five, then 
again by another vote to four. Now he has entered 
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Giacomo Verdi, that poor young fellow who died 
last week, he has entered him as receiving six 
lire up to the very last week, and yet his mother 
tells me he had only received four for some time." 

" The writing is in his hand, is it not ? " asked 
Silvio, scrutinising it carefully. 

" You ought to know his hand surely better 
than anyone," replied Sior Pardini ; " it all looks 
to me the same hand." 

" It seems as if a leaf of the book had been 
taken out, or is it the book is badly bound ? " 
said Silvio, turning the book up to eiamine it. 

** Badly bound, I think," replied the other. " I 
don*t think that there is any leaf missing." 

" Perhaps not." 

" Can the books have been tampered with in 
any way ? " asked Silvio. " I suppose he brought 
the books home with him, but I never asked." 

" No ; they were kept in a locked drawer at the 
Eealmi's house, and Luigi had the key of the. 
drawer." Silvio had never liked the Eealmi 
family, either father or son, and wished they had 
not been mixed up with this. 

** My ward and I have a common purse, as you 
may suppose," he said, rising and going to his 
escritoire. "Will you tell me the amount that 
seems to be missing ? Of course he is responsible 
for it, and I only pay it, he being absent. I 
hope and believe he will be able to explain every- 
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thing. You will, I feel sure, for my sake let the 
matter be strictly private till he has had the 
opportunity of doing so." 

" Certainly, certainly," they both said. 

** How much is it ? " asked Silvio, taking out a 
leather pocket-book. 

** It is two hundred lire." 

" This is the amount exactly," and Silvio placed 
four notes of fifty lire each on the table. 

His hand trembled, that hand that had never 
done a dishonourable deed. 

They both felt for him, and anxious to spare 
him as much as thev could, they made the inter- 
view as short as wJ, possible. 

*' I shall say at the meeting that the treasurer 
was called away suddenly, and that he had not 
quite finished making up the books. There is no 
need for anything more to be said," said Sior 
Pardini in conclusion. He had a large family 
himself, and knew from experience that sometimes 
young men are not so scrupulous as they ought 
to be when short of money. 

"Thank you," was Silvio's reply as he shook 
hands with them. 

He was left alone. Wearily, dejectedly, he sank 
into his arm-chair, feeling very old. It seemed 
as though ten weary years at least had run their 
circle in the few short hours of this day. 

Would that it were so, and that he were ten 
years nearer the still, quiet grave, the endless 
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rest, the freedom from disquieting feaxs ! If he 
could only just creep down quietly into it now, 
and not have to face all these enquiries, aU these 
busy tongues, all these suspicions, these awful 
disclosures, these terrible realities ! 

**In His good time, in His good time," he 
murmured to himself; " when I am ready. Ah 1 
I am not ready yet, or I should be more patient, 
more humble." Long he sat there. Busy feet 
were moving about overhead as Vera and 
Mariana tended the invalid. Feeble sounds of a 
child's cry reached him from time to time, and 
at last fell unheeded on his tired senses, and, worn 
out with sorrow and fatigue, he feU asleep. 
Once Vera looked in to see if he were alone, and 
to give him news of Margherita, but seeing he 
was asleep, she closed the door softly, and went 
upstairs. 

She had hardly sat down for a moment all 
day, and was very tired herself ; but she did not 
mind that. The doubt had never crossed her own 
mind but that Luigi would return that evening. 
And all was in readiness for him. Only, how 
could she herself ever face him again ? and the 
thought made her heart beat, and the hot colour 
rush to her face. 

« Things are never as bad in reality as when 
you picture them to yourself," said the wise little 
maiden to herself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Let us alone. Time driveth onwaid fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil 1 Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
All things have rest^ and ripen towards the grave 
In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 
Give us long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful 
ease." — ^Tbnntson. 

EvEa^iNG came, and at seven the doctor, true to 
his word, rang the bell. Perhaps he was tired 
with his day's work, for there was a good deal of 
illness at the time, and his services were in great 
request. Perhaps he was anxious to get home to 
his dinner ; but from one cause or another, he 
did not ask his usual number of questions. 

Margherita was quite unconscious now ; of her 
baby even she took no notice. It was clear that 
something was weighing on her mind connected 
with Luigi. ** Tell him to be careful," she said 
several times ; '* oh, teU him. Is Luigi there ? " 
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and she started up several times. She did this 
once while the doctor was there. 

" Is her husband's name Luigi also ? " he asked. 

" Yes/' said Vera, with a deep blush. 

** Not " he was beginning. 

" Excuse me," said Vera, " I must see if my 
father would like to speak to you." 

** I should think I had better see him, for I 
don t qmte like the look of things. Do you think 
I had better send you a nurse ? " 

" No, we can manage,", she replied ; " we don't 
like strangers." 

** She must not be left for an instant," he said. 
" You never know what people will do when the 
mind is wandering as hers is. She has got some- 
thing very much on her mind. I suppose you 
knol what it is? But that is not my affair. 
I don't know," he continued after a moment's 
consideration, ** that I need trouble your father. 
He very likely is tired, and I am sure I am. 
Yo^wS be Bie she has the medicine «gd„ly. 
Who will sit up with her to-night ? " 

" I shall for half the night, and then our old 
servant will relieve me." 

" My dear signorina, you are worn out already; 
and what will my friend Luigi say when he comes 
home if you are not looking well ? " 

Vera did not deign any reply to what she 
considered great ii^rtinence But nothing 
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daunted, lie continued : '* I suppose you two 
will be arranging things before long ; it will be 
a good thing for your father if he settles down 
here again, for I see his sight is failing very 
much. Well, I wish you huona sera, signora, 
and I will look in about eleven to-morrow ; 
there will probably be no change before." 
And to her great relief he took up his hat and 
departed. 

The bang of the door as he went out woke up 
Silvio with a start. 

Where was he ? What had happened ? What 
were the heavy weights that were dragging at 
his heart? What was it that had so clouded 
over past, present, and future ? A baby's cry 
brought him back to the present, to all that had 
happened in the last two days, to his terrible 
fears about Luigi. 

He glanced at the clock, and saw it was eight 
o'clock. ** The train from Kome comes in at six," 
he remembered, " so if Lmgi had come by it, he 
would have been here now ; but had he really 
been to Eome at all ? that was the question. And 
if not, where had he gone ? where was he now ? " 
Terrible fears crossed his mind as to what extent 
he might have gone in his sin and folly. 

Presently Vera came into his room, carrying 
little Dolores, crying piteously. 

'* Father, dear, Mariana says when I was a 
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baby, I always stopped dying wben you nmsed 
me. Perbaps you can nuEBe this po» Utde 
creatine till she goes to sleep." 

It was a pretty sight to see the old painter 
take into his aims the little infemt. Something 
in his nnrsing soothed little Dolores, and in a 
few minutes she was isLSt asleep. 

" There ! I knew she would ! " said Vera tri- 
umphantly ; ** you must have got some talisman 
of your own, farther, that we have not got. What 
a pretty baby she is, is she not, fetther ? You 
must paint her some day." 

He looked sadly at the child, and the strong 
likeness to her father struck him painfully. He 
thought of the day when he had seen Luigi him- 
self at that age in the arms of his mother, of 
the woman he himself had loved so dearly, and 
well he remembered how that sight had pierced 
him to the heart. 

** Shall I take her away ? " asked Vera, seeing 
the sad look that she knew so well come across 
his face. 

" No, leave her ; you have plenty to do. I will 
see after her," and with the little one in his arms, 
what could he do but think kind thoughts both 
of her fether and mother ? what could he do but 
forgive ? " Poor lad, poor lad," he murmured to 
himself; ^' perhaps if I had been a better father 
to him it would not have happened." 
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That night Margherita was very ill, and Vera 
was frightened and went for her father, who was 
lying awake, starting up from time to time and 
fancying Luigi had come— come to say he was 
innocent. But no ; Luigi did not come. 

" I will go for the doctor at once," he said, 
when his daughter told him of the change for 
the worse ; and he went. 

But the doctor when he came said : " No, it 
is only the natural course the fever must take. 
I hope we will pull her through." 

And they did, but it was a long time before she 
was convalescent, and Vera found at last it was 
quite impossible to be both day and night nurse. 
So they had a Sister, and all felt the comfort of 
some one who undertook the whole responsibility 
of the case, and who had authority to enforce the 
food at regular intervals, and to prevent all talk- 
ing and excitement, and, under her care, health 
and strength by slow degrees returned. 

Meantime Silvio had seen Don Ambrogio and 
told him all ; told him of Luigi*s marriage and 
sudden departure. 

'* What day did he go ? " asked the priest. 

** Tuesday week." 

'* That was the day I saw him at Pisa." 

- At Pisa ? " 

'* Yes ; he seemed flurried, I thought," 
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" At Pisa ! " repeated Silvio ; " I can't think 
what could take him there." 

" He told me he was going on to Rome." 

** Did he, I wonder ? I wish I knew what to 
believe. Then, padre, you will come some day 
and see his wife, will you ? She is a good little 
thing, I believe." 

" Certainly I wiU." 




CHAPTER XVII. 

^* It is the little rift within the late, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all." 

— ^Tbnntson, 

The Cardinal Archbishop had returned from his 
round of Confirmations. He was advanced in 
years now, and felt the fatigues of his office 
almost too much for him. 

Perhaps his disposition waa naturaUy an easy 
one; certain it was that with advancing years 
he very much shrank from any kind of con- 
tention and anything that disturbed the even 
tenor of his life. 

His days were very much occupied, for his 
was a large diocese, and there was always a 
good deal of business to transact. 

On the whole, he had done his duty faithfully, 
and if people did sometimes rather wonder why 
he had been made Cardinal or even Archbishop, 
it was said that his family had done great things 
for the Church, and that so he had received 
promotion. 
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Not a man of very much discernment, nor 
of very strong indi^duaUty. his danger had 
always lain in his readiness to allow others to 
act for him. There had been a new canon 
appointed to the Cathedral a couple of years 
before, Francesco Brogi, the son of the great 
lawyer Brogi in Bome, a clever man, who had 
preached Missions in Lent and Advent at S. 
Carlo, in the Corso at Bome, which had made a 
great impression. It was said that two Cardinals, 
in high repute at the Vatican, were always in the 
congregation. Certainly there were many hand- 
some carriages waiting at the doors, into which, 
when the service was over, stepped representatives 
of some of the noblest Boman families. 

As a preacher he had a wonderful eloquence, 
and though not much of a scholar, he had a 
very forcible way of denouncing sin, and of 
exhorting to virtue. 

When some of the older canons heard of his 
appointment to Siena, they shrugged their 
shoulders, and said they hoped he w^ould not 
want to upset everything and to introduce 
novelties. 

However, when he came he won golden 
opinions, was duly respectful to his elders, was 
often heard to depreciate his own attainments, 
and seemed altogether an acquisition. 

Padre Ambrogio, although he always treated 
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him with the courtesy which in him was never 
at fault, did not feel him a kindred spirit. 
There seemed to be a kind of unconscious an- 
tagonism in their natures, or was it that they 
had ever known each other before? Certain it 
was that Canon Brogi, or Don Francesco, as he 
was generally called, was very hard-working and 
assiduous in aU his duties. He made himself 
very useful to the Archbishop, who in return 
treated him with more familiarity than he 
usually showed to his subordinates. 

Together they had compiled several letters;" 
which had gone out in the Archbishop's name 
to the d^ of hi. diocese, aad m^? of the 
statutes relating to the diocese had been revised, 

A course of lectures was arranged on "The 
Teaching of the Faith/' in one of the churches 
of the city, and Don Francesco was the 
preacher. 

They were discussing the subject of these 
lectures, which were to begin the following 
Friday, when they sat together in the library 
at the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

" Then it would be your pleasure. Eminence," 
said the canon deferentially, *'that I should, to 
the utmost of my ability, try to explain clearly 
the teaching of Holy Church on this subject : 
the absolute immunity from any possible stain in 
which the Holy Mother of God was conceived. 
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It is strange certainly that there should be such 
deplorable ignorance on the subject, considering 
how clearly the Holy Father has spoken. To me 
it has always seemed quite clear, and I look upon 
it as one of the foundation truths of our most 
holy Faith." 

The Archbishop was very tired, but he mur- 
mured some words of assent. "To be sure; 
certainly." 

" Perhaps, if I am not detaining your Eminence, 
I might venture to consult you as to whether you 
think I am right in remarking that some of the 
sermons in the Cathedral lately have been a little 
wanting — a very little — but still wanting in ex- 
plaining the matter clearly." 

" I don't think I have remarked it," replied the 
Cardinal, ** but I should be very sorry to think 
it was so, and that we have been at all wanting 
in devotion to this special article of our 
Creed." 

" Surely, Eminence, none would say that of 
this noble Cathedral, presided over by one who is 
so well known for his attachment to the Catholic 
Church." 

"Not that, I fear," answered the Cardinal, 
shaking his head, for, whatever his faults were, 
he was not a vain man, and his words came from 
his heart. 

" I do not think that it is in more than one or 
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two preachers that the tendency would be ob- 
served," continued Don Francesco. 

" Don't you think it may have happened that 
they were wanting to give a prominence to some 
other special point on these occasions?" replied the 
Cardinal, anxious always to smoothe things down, 
"We all know it is impossible to embSce the 
whole vast subject in one sermon." 

** Perhaps your Eminence may have explained 
the matter rightly, but I confess to having felt a 
little pained the last two Sunday mornings at 
the way the subject was handled." 

" Who was the preacher on those occasions ? " 

" It was Canon Ambrogio Dardi." 

"Ah!" and the Archbishop's interest was fully 
awakened. He had heard rumours of the same 
kind before. 

Canon Brogi, feeling he had gained a point, 
continued : " I suppose he has been sUghtly im- 
bued with the liberal tendencies of the day ? " 

" I hope not. I should be very sorry to think 
that a man of his depth of learning should be 
misled by such harmful doctrines— very sorry 
indeed ! " 

" I quite understand your feeling, at least, if I 
may venture to say so ; but perhaps it may be 
accounted for by the influence his friend, Maurizio 
Delani, has always had over him." 

The Cardinal was fairly startled now. 
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** What ! that renegade, who says that he is 
under no bishop? Surely Don Ambrogio does 
not follow his lead ? " 

" He naturally would not be aware that he did, 
but being a character rather easily influenced, I 
am sadly afraid he has allowed himself to fall 
under his deteriorating influence," 

Don Francesco, being a clever man, knew where 
to stop, so, excusing himself under the plea of 
important letters to write, he made his adieux. 

The Archbishop yawned, and wished he had 
not been told this disagreeable intelUgence, 
wished he could forget it ; but he couldn't, either 
that day or the days that followed. 

It made him rather short in his manner with 
Don Ambrogio when they met, made him listen 
rather scrutinizingly to his conversation, and 
catch him up rather sharply once. 

" Now, why was it," some of our readers may 
be wondering, " why was it that Don Francesco 
should thus try to injure his brother priest?" 
And to explain this we must go back some 
twenty years. 

At that time Don Ambrogio was taking charge 
of a small church in Kome during the illness and 
absence of the Parroco. He was there for a year, 
and during that time he won great affection and 
esteem from the parishioners, so much so that 
Don Francesco, who had been curate of the 
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parish for two or three years, was very jealous of 
him. 

His own star, he thought, had been waning 
since Don Ambrogio had been in charge. 

The parish was a small one, and consisted 
mainly of poor people, so, though the church 
greatly needed restoration, it had been very 
difficult to raise the requisite funds. 

Don Ambrogio had during his short tenure of 
office been exerting himself very much among 
his own friends, as weU as contributing largely 
out of his own purse, hoping to have raised the 
whole sum by the time the Parroco should be 
well enough to return. 

Now, though the parish consisted mostly of poor, 
there were three or four rich famiUes, and there 
was one old lady who had not been in the habit 
of attending church regularly, but who had 
been much touched by Don Ambrogio's preach- 
ing, and had become a regular attendant and 
communicant. 

She said of him that she thought he was the 
very holiest man she had ever known, and that 
she should always feel grateful to him for the 
help he had given her. 

Now she was taken seriously ill, and at her 
request Father Ambrogio visited her frequently, 
more frequently when it was clear that she was 
nearing her end. She lived alone, but a niece, 
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who was married and lived near her, spent a good 
deal of her time with her aunt. 

One day Don Ambrogio was confined to his 
bed with bronchitis, and therefore could not go 
to her, and as a message came to say she was 
much worse, he sent for Don Francesco and asked 
him to go instead. 

The old lady was quite conscious, quite calm, 
and lay waiting the end, which the doctor had 
said might come suddenly at any moment, while, 
on the contrary, it was possible she might live 
some weeks. 

When Don Francesco had prayed with her, 
and was about to take his leave, she took a 
pocket-book from under her pillow, and taking 
out of it two banknotes for a thousand lire each, 
she said to him : " I wanted to have given these 
to Don Ambrogio myself; I have been keeping 
them for him for some time. They are for the 
object he has so much at heart, the restoration 
of the church. My life hangs on such a thread 
now that it is better not to put off any longer. 
So please give them to him." 

Thanking her, the priest was about to take his 
leave when he saw a sudden change come over 
the pale, drawn face. 

He had stood by enough death-beds to know 
that it was the last great change, the beginning 
of the end. Kinging the bell violently, the maid 
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who attended her, and who was only waiting in the 
corridor, entered quickly, tried to give her a few 
drops of restorative, but she could not swallow it. 

Her breath came fainter and fainter. "Jesu, 
mercy ! " were the words she uttered. 

Don Francesco recited the prayers for those in 
their last agony, and during those prayers her 
spirit parsed away. 

He left the house, and had a good deal to do 
before he returned to his own, a good many visits 
to make. Then there was Vespers at the church. 

Several times he recollected those banknotes 
in his pocket, and thought what a nice thing it 
must be to be able to give such a sum away 
without missing it. Then by degrees his thoughts 
wandered to what he himself should do with such 
a sum if it were in his possession. And it was a 
very pleasant thought that of possessing so much, 
for, though his father was a rich man, he had 
always kept his sons very close. 

When he called at Don Ambrogio's to tell him 
of the death of the lady, and to pass him over 
the money, he heard that the doctor had just 
gone up to him, and that he therefore would not 
be able to see him. Of course he could have waited, 
but he did not. For one reason he was very 
tired, and for another he was feeling rather sore 
with Don Ambrogio, who, only having been a 
year in the parish, had managed to win so much 
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affection, and who now had had this large sum of 
money given in return for his ministrations. 
Don Francesco did not forget to remind himself 
that he had been toiling early and late in the 
same parish for three years, and had never had 
any thankoffering given to him. So he con- 
tented himself with leaving a message about the 
death, and returned to his own rooms. 

There he had a good deal to do, many people 
to attend to, and he was worried and out of sorts. 
The thought of those notes kept recurring. This 
time the thought was accompanied by another, 
that no one could possibly know to whom 
they had been given, for no one had seen her 
aUve afterwards. She had never spoken again. 
"No one could possibly know," whispered a 
ready voice. 

But he shook away the thought, and sat down 
U, Ua ^«ng. tat ithout mui ;«oo«. " He 
has no more right to it than I have," was his 
thought now ; " he does not work half so hard." 
The thought was so tempting that when it kept 
recurring he had not the heart to put it away 
altogether. 

" I daresay I should give it away if it were 
mine," he went on to think, and again his self- 
love was gratified at the thought of posing as 
a generous donor, which he had never yet been 
able to do. 
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When bed-time came, he took out his pocket- 
book again, as he had already done several times 
that evening, and just looked at them. 

There they were — ^a thousand lire each. What 
a nice sum ! And then to feel it was, or might 
be, his own, all of it 1 

Then he put out his lamp and lay down. 

And he dreamt of them that they were his, 
and he got up in the morning with the determina- 
tion that they should be his. 

And the day passed on, and the week, and 
they remained his. 

It made things easier that Don Ambrogio waa 
worse, and the doctor had said he was not to see 
anybody, or be troubled about any business, so of 
course it fell to his curate to say both the mass 
for the departed soul and the burial service. 

About a fortnight later Don Ambrogio, who 
was better and about again, went to see the niece 
of the old lady who had died, and to condole 
with her. 

During the interview she said to him : ** My 
aunt was always very grateful for the help your 
ministrations had been to her ; her life seemed 
quite changed. She told me she should certainly 
give you a good large sum towards the Church 
Restoration." 

" Doubtless she would have done so had she 
lived longer," he answered gently. "God will 
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accept the will even though she has not been able 
to carry it into action." 

" But she did give it you, did she not ? " asked 
her niece, perplexed. 

" No, she never gave me anything." 

" Did she not ? That is very odd. I always 
thought that the notes for 2000 lire that she had 
in her pocket-book were what she meant to give 
you. When I saw they were gone, I concluded 
that she had. It is very odd." 

" I daresay she had many other claims on her," 
he said kindly. 

" Yes, you are right ; she had. So perhaps she 
gave it to someone else, but I don't understand 
it." 

And there the conversation ended. 

Now Don Ambrogio was one of the most un- 
suspecting of persons, and therefore none but a 
guilty conscience^ would have thought anything 
of his saying to his curate — 

" It seems Signora Avelni " — ^this was the old 
lady's name — "said something about intending 
to make an oflFering to the Church Restoration. 
I suppose she did not say anything the day you 
saw her ? " 

" Not a word," answered the curate quickly. 
'* Of course it would have been my duty, if she 
had done so, to have exhorted her to make 
reparation for past sins by 90 doing. But no. 
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certainly she did not say anything; most certainly 
not." 

" Why should he become so excited ? why so 
vehement ? " the old priest thought, and he could 
not help some suspicious thought rising in his 
mind ; but he put it away at once, and blamed 
himself for his want of charity to a brother 
priest, and tried to atone for it by being specially 
considerate to him afterwards. 

But a few days after this the old maid of 
Signora Avelni called, and asked to speak with 
him. 

He had often heard her mistress speak of this 
faithful servant, who had lived with her so many 
years. 

What she had come to speak about was the 
two thousand lire. 

** The young lady, as we always call her stDl, 
reverendo, though she is married, tells me that 
you have never had the money I thought you 
did." 

" No ; I never had anything from her," he 
rejoined. 

"It puzzles me, reverendo," she continued. 
" You know that very last day, when you were 
ill, and could not come, and when Eeverendo 
Francesco came in your place, I, as usual, went 
out into the passage to be ready if I should be 
called for. And once I heard her cough badly, 
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aiid I came close to the door, thinking she might 
want me, for sometimes she had to be lifted up 
when she coughed like that, and as I stood close 
to the door, I thought I heard her give the money 
to Reverendo Francesco." 

The old priest turned sick at heart at the 
terrible thought that her words prompted. 
** You must have been mistaken, surely," he said 
however. 

*' I may have been, reverendo, but somehow I 
hardly think I was." 

** Don't you think she had given them away 
before ? " he asked gently. 

** Of course she might have, reverendo ; I had 
seen her count them over about a week before." 

** But she had people to see her later than 
that, had she not ? " 

" Yes, reverendo ; she had her grand-daughter, 
a young lady about twelve years old, who is at 
school. Still, I don't think she would have given 
them to her," 

Some happy inspiration prompted the priest 
to say, " Well, my daughter, neither you nor 
I are responsible for what she did with her 
money. If she had given it to us, we should 
have been ; but as she did not, it does not con- 
cern us." 

They were the first thoughts that came to 
him and probably the best. If he had thought 
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longer he might have involved himself and her 
in some hazardous conjecture. 

So bidding her not to trouble over the matter 
he wished her good-bye, and advised her not to 
talk about it, and she went away. 

From that day to this present time Don Am- 
brogio had never so much as breathed a word to 
anyone, and yet in his own mind he beUeved Father 
Francesco to have had the money. Often he 
had thought whether he ought to have accused 
him of it, and yet he felt convinced he would 
meet with a second denial, as he had met with a 
first. The curate's nature was very strange all 
the rest of the time Don Ambrogio was in charge 
of that parish ; however, it was only two months 
longer that he remained there, the Parroco being 
well enough by that time to return. 

From that time he had never seen or heard of 
Francesco till he heard of his attracting great 
crowds by his preaching at Missions, and finally 
of his being appointed to the canonry at Siena. 
Naturally, under the circumstances there could 
be no great cordiality between them ; perhaps 
also it was not to be wondered at that Father 
Francesco felt it possible — nay, he was almost 
sure — that Father Ambrogio had suspected him, 
and therefore he never felt quite easy in his 
presence, and would have been glad to have got 
him away from Siena. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Whence is that knocking ? 
How is't with me, when every noise appals me t ** 

— Shakbspbarb. 

Now Gigia Realmi was a girl who was much to 
be pitied. Her father and mother had com- 
pletely spoilt her, just as so many Italian parents 
do spoil their children. Firmness and obedience 
are things all too uncommon in the Italian 
household. 

What a common, very common sight it is to 
see a mother, when her boy refuses to do some- 
thing she has told him, catch up the broom, or 
the first implement that comes to hand, and rush 
frantically down the street in pursuit of him, 
calling upon all the saints to help her 1 And of 
course, he being younger and more nimble — for 
the Italian married women generally incline to 
stoutness — has the best of it. And by the time 
he comes home again later in the day, the offence 
has been forgotten. 

The children are petted, coaxed, flogged, but 
never trained. In an Italian household a cer- 
tain amount of muddle, or at all events, what we 
English think muddle, seems inevitable. It is 
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only a question of less or more. Not only 
muddle in the furniture being anyhow, the 
remains of the last meal usually left about some 
hours after the next meal itself has been ended, 
a few stray garments and pairs of sUppers left 
about in the parlour, heaps of dust left to 
accumulate peacefully in the corners of the 
rooms, and on the shelves. 

Besides this kind of muddle, there is usually 
also the muddle of never knowing at what hour 
you are to breakfast or to dine, to go to church 
or to take a drive. If any hour be named, it 
will never be the hour which is afterwards found 
convenient. 

Then there is the muddle of never looking 
beyond the day, and of never having therefore 
made any preparation for anything. And the 
chUdren grow up in the muddle, and imbibe the 
spirit of muddle, and in their turn become 
muddlers too. 

It may be much more picturesque, much more 
romantic, much more poetical, but to outsiders it 
is not always so agreeable as to have things well 
regulated. 

Now, in Gigia's home muddle was more than 
usually dominant, and she, being a shrewd, clever 
girl, could not content herself with this, and was 
always making violent eflForts to have things 
diflferent. 
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Her mother did not usually make her appear- 
ance downstairs till about ten o'clock, and then 
went about in a red and white striped garment, 
which she dignified by the name of ** morning 
wrapper," and shoes very much down-trodden at 
the heels, and her hair in curl-papers. 

Her voice, which was loud and shrill, waa 
for ever to be heard loudly expostulating with her 
servant, until the time for the mid-day meal, 
which was a serious aflFair, though the young 
people of the family generally complained that 
they had their dinners worse cooked at home 
than in any other house in Siena. 

"Dio mio,^^ their mother would rejoin, 
relapsing into torrents of tears ; " had any mother 
such ungrateful children?" while the aforesaid 
children would go on eating their greasy 
minestra and their tough maccaroni as though she 
were a nonentity. 

Their father. Carlo Realmi, was a discontented, 
unhappy kind of man, who generally seemed out 
of humour with himself and everyone else, and 
generally had some grievance. 

" It was his liver," his wife would say when 
accounting for his humours. 

Still he was a very good painter, and perhaps 
his was a more popular style of painting than 
Silvio's ; certainly it was a more profitable one, 
and he and his family might have had a very 
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comfortable home had his wife been a better 
manager. 

Gigia, from the^day sheVas ten^years old, had 
always set before herself one end — and that was 
to get married. Then, she thought, at all events 
she would get out of this perpetual muddle, and 
do what she liked. 

Such was her idea of happiness ! 

We have said how she had used all her 
endeavours to win Luigi's aflfections, and had 
failed. 

When Alfonso came to Siena she again did 
her best to attain something more than friend- 
ship with him, but he shrank back from her 
advances, as the hand instinctively draws back 
from the sting of a nettle. 

Carlo Realmi was a man who professed to be 
of no religion. He railed at priest and bishop, as 
he railed at king and minister ; and his children, 
brought up in this atmosphere, naturally did the 
same. 

He was very fond of declaiming against all the 
powers that be, when he had any audience to 
listen to him, but his art kept him too busy for 
him ever to undertake any active propagation of 
his socialistic views. 

Now Gigia dearly loved her brother Pietro, 
and would have laid down her life for him at any 
moment. One day he brought home with him a 
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young sculptor, who was staying at Siena, Tito 
Lotti by name. 

Attracted by Gigia s undeniable beauty, and 
not in any way disconcerted by her ready wit 
and spicy tongue, lie came again and again. 

Often they were to be seen walking together, 
at the Lizza when the band was playing, with 
Gigia's mother in attendance, she having by this 
time replaced her striped morning wrapper by a 
rather brilliant brocaded gown and a hat with 
crimson roses. 

Many of the young people of the city smiled 
and whispered to each other: "Santa Maria 1 
Gigia has hooked a fish at last, but wiU she bring 
him to land ? " 

Now one day when Tito called for Gigia and 
her mother, he found Gigia in tears, and asking 
the cause, he was told as a very great secret, 
which he must give his word never to reveal, that 
she had that morning heard from Pietro in 
America that he was dreadfully hard up, and 
begging her to send him some money. 

He had drawn a very vivid picture, whether it 
was true to the life or not was best known to 
himself, of what he was enduring in the way of 
privation. 

" You must get me some money somehow," 
he continued, " even if it is only lent, for I can 
be sure of paying it back next month." 
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She had been turning over in her mind what- 
ever she could do to get some money. She 
feared to tell her father Pietro was in want, but 
she had asked him for some money for herself, 
saying she wanted a new gown very badly. 

But her father had said she was an extrava- 
gant hussy, and if she hadn't a dress to go out in, 
well, then, she must stay at home. 

Her mother never had any money, and was 
always in debt with the tradespeople as it was, 
so it was useless to try her. 

Tito thought perhaps she wanted him to give 
her some, and not being of a generous nature, 
nor yet having any more than he wanted for 
himself, he did not respond readily at all. 

By this time he knew pretty well the ins and 
outs of the Eealmi household. 

" It is too bad of your father not giving you 
any," he replied ; " why, he must be making a 
good deal. They tell me he sells his pictures for 
a heavy price." 

She only continued to sob. 

" If I couldn't get it by fair means, weU, I 
would get it somehow, if I were you," he said at 
last. 

" Tito, but how ? Father takes good care to 
keep his money at the bank. He always says he 
keeps none in the house." 

By this time they had returned to the house, 
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and he bade ber and her mother CureirelL The 
mother had not heard any of this eiATeisatxm, 
both because she was ladier dea^ and also be- 
cause she lingered rather behind them, h^qping 
that the joong people would soon have arranged 
matteis, so that these daily walks, which were 
becoming rather a tax on her, mi^t be brought 
to an end, andGigia, who had always been rather 
a disturbing element in the household, might 
have a home of her own. 

Tito's words were not without their effect on 
Gigia. She had never been brought up with a 
sense of honour, and her love for Pietro and 
desire to help him was just now her overmaster- 
ing wish. 

Suddenly there jQashed into her mind the 
remembrance of the Club money, which was kept 
with the books in a locked drawer in the escritoire. 
She used always to see Pietro put it there, and 
Luigi too had been often counting it over there, 
when she had come into the room by chance. 

Pietro was going to pay it back next month ; 
she hardly thought there could be one of the 
half-yearly meetings before then. She tried in 
vain to remember when these half-yearly meetings 
took place, as she knew the accounts were made 
up then. She had heard Luigi speaking about 
this meeting a little while before, and she fancied 
he had said it would not be yet awhile. 
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And as it was to be paid back so soon, very 
likely Luigi himself would not miss it. It was 
not very often he counted over the money ; and 
if he did, he would think it was his own mistake. 
She did not know, any more than Luigi knew 
himself, that in a few days he would be leaving 
Siena. 

Or there was another hope. She was by this 
time betrothed to Tito, and there was a talk of a 
speedy marriage. She knew her father woidd 
have to give her money to buy her trousseau, 
** and I could then pay it back," she thought, " if 
only there is not a meeting before." 

The next day when Tito came it was raining, 
so they did not go out, and she told him what 
she had been thinking about. 

*' Oh, that is easily managed," said he. "I will 
manage that for you if you like. Between 
ourselves, I may say that I once did such 
a thing before, and no one was ever the wiser. 
I can just alter the figures in the book. FU 
do it now if you like." The prospect of this 
immediate relief from her need was too tempting 
to be refused. 

*' But how shall we get at it?" she asked. 
** Luigi has the key." 

" Is there any chance of anyone coming in ? " 
he asked, looking round furtively. 

** Father is out, mother is in bed. Assunta 
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might come, but if I go out into the ante-room, 
I can stop anyone from passing through." 

" Do, then," and he proceeded to take out of 
his pocket a number of small keys on a little 
chain. '* Perhaps one of these will fit," and he 
found one that opened the drawer directly. 
" Now you'll take care that no one comes here, 
or we shall be in a fine scrape." And teUing him 
that it was two hundred lire that she wanted, she 
went out into the ante-room. 

He quickly counted out the money from where 
it was lying, then took out the books, and seated 
himself at the escritoire. 

After perusing them carefully, he went to 
Gigia in the outer room and whispered to her, 
'^ Here is the money aQ right," and slipped into 
her hand one of the two little packets of money 
that were reposing in his pocket. He did not 
tell her of the other packet, which was what he 
had taken out for himself at the same time. 

" dear Tito, how good of you 1 " and she 
gave him a hearty hug. " How quick you have 
been ! " 

"Now about the books," he said. "I have got 
them out, but they must be very carefully done, 
»> that no one L p«aibly L^ »n^g. 
Would it be safe for me to take them home for 
half an hour ? I will bring them back before 
seven." 
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"Yes, Luigi never comes till later than that. 
It is generally nearly nine when he comes." 

"I will have them safely back by seven," 
which he ad, having managed .he thin/eertoinly 
more cleverly than Gigia could have done. 

But then it would have been new to her ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In Livomio Padre Maurizio Delani, as he still 
wished to be called, was making for himself an 
unenviable notoriety. 

The pity was that he was really a good man, 
very zealous, very sincere, verv kind-hearted. 
But his great fault lay in his impatience. 

Impatient with the errors he L around him, 
he had as a young man set before himself the 
herculean task of setting the Church to rights. 

He is not the first who has aimed at this, not 
the first who, in the early blush of youth, has 
thought it within his powers. 

Seeing only the defects in the Church's faith 
and practice, he all too quickly made a grievance 
out of them, a grievance which increased in size 
and importance, till he lost sight of all the 
glorious heritage and privileges which were to be 
found in the Church, and only thought of her as 
the Augean stable, which it was his duty to 
cleanse. 

The Holy Father, the cardinals, the bishops, 
the priests, the monks — ^he wanted to reform 
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them all ; and that not in self-confidence or vanity. 
SO much as in the belief that it was the work to 
which he was called. 

In vain had Don Ambrogio tried to direct his 
thoughts to the holy lives that they were living. 
In vain had he tried to awaken his reverence and 
admiration for the saints, which in so many cases 
they were well known to be ; in vain had he re- 
minded him how very infinitesimally small were 
the errors which had crept into the Church, com- 
pared with all the great body of truth, of which 
he was the guardian and possessor. 

" my dear brother," he had urged, " how- 
ever much we may say with S. Bernard, * Quis 
nobis dahit videre ecclesiam sicut erat in diebus 
antiquis ? ' yet never let us shut our eyes to the 
glorious heritage which is ours. Think what it 
is to belong to the One Body of Christ — that 
same Body in which were nurtured Jerome and 
Ambrose, Cyprian and Cyril, Gregory and 
Thomas Aquinas ! Think of all the saints that 
we meet in our daily path now, you and I, men 
with the same passions and infirmities as our own, 
who are yet saints training for Heaven — and how 
do they think of the Church ? 

" They say not she is perfect. That is reserved 
for the great and glorious day of the Lord. But 
she is perfect in her idexiy for it is the idea of 
Christ that she embodies. 
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^'True, in her journey heavenwards, she is 
entangled by the thorns and briars about her 
path ; true, she comes out of some conflicts with 
heresy bruised and wounded. What I mean is, 
in her anxiety to combat error she may have 
sometimes recoiled too far in the opposite 
direction. But is not that because she is com- 
posed of weak and erring mortals ? Is not that 
our own tendency in individual matters often 
to carry too far some point which we are anxious 
about. 

" If you had a mother who loved you with her 
whole heart, and whom you loved in return (for, 
Maurizio, you cannot deny you love your Church), 
a mother who had nurtured you in infancy, 
watched over you in childhood as only a mother 
can, had supplied every need through all your 
life — ^would you, could you, slight her as your life 
went on, because she was not absolutely perfect, 
because, though her heart was, like yours, soaring 
to heavenly places, yet her feet stumbled at times 
amongst the rocky places of this troublesome 
world ? Maurizio, do you follow me ? " 

" But if I could do her good, if I could help her 
to a truer conception of faith and life, would I 
not do it ? " answered Maurizio. 

" But how would you do it ? Would it not be 
by the secret prayer, by the quiet and humble 
word in season, by continual patience ? Would not 
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that be the way ? You would not deny that she 
was your mother. You would not put aside her 
wishes, break her rules, separate yourself from 
her ? " 

Maurizio was silent. Had he let himself go 
too far to be easily diverted ? 

*' Think, my brother," continued Don Ambrogio, 
" have not many and many of the saints, who are, 
as we believe, now reaping their measure of 
reward — ^have not they had to sow their seed in 
weeping ? Have not they too seen the mirror of 
truth at times clouded over by the mists of earth ? 
Have not they trodden their way in patience, 
striving, by being faithful to their own high 
calling, to reform that portion of the vineyard in 
which they laboured ? Can any of us hope to do 
more? 

" Is not any attempt to work a sweeping reform 
as futile as the hope that some have vainly 
nurtured, that men might be as the fowls of the 

air, and wing their way aloft ? 

*' Limitation is the law of Christian living for the 

individual, and is it not so of the Church of 

Christ ? 

'* You sigh for the days that are past, but have 

not you surrounded the past with a golden halo 

which quite as truly surrounds the present? 

Was the Church of the Middle Ages perfect? 

What of the lawless and depraved lives that 
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Miany of the ecclesiastics led? What of the 
infamous practices that found their way even into 
liigh places ? 

"Nowadays none can say the priests lead 
ungodly lives, none can say they are immoral or 
luxurious, pandering to wealth, and shutting their 
eyes to vice I No ; they are holy men, Maurizio. 
As you know, my life has not been lived in any 
remote comer of the vineyard, but I have, as I 
believe, been called, for some purpose, to mix 
with many men and many minds. I have 
worked here in our Church at home, I have 
worked also in her mission field, and with all 
confidence I say it : the priests of the Church are 
holy men." 

" Yes, yes, that I doubt not ; but why should 
we be obliged to say we believe in dogmas of 
which the early Church knew nothing? Why 
should we have to bow down to decrees which 
the whole Church has never promulgated? 
There are thousands of priests who think as I do— 
you know that it is so— only they are held back 
by something. Perhaps it is not as clearly shown 
to them as it is to me that someone must uplift 
his voice against it all." 

And so Don Ambrogio had to return home, 
each time saddened at heart for his friend's sake, 
and for the Church's sake, for Don Maurizio was 
a loss to her. 

M 
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But yet Don Ambrogio's own mind was more 
at rest than it had been for some time. His own 
difficulties seemed so much smaUer since he had 
talked the question out with his friend. 

" All that I have said to him applies tenfold 
now to myself," he said humbly to himself. 
*' Now we see through a glass darkly, understand 
but little, have to feel our way and go on very 
carefully. Truth will be made plain at last." 

Meanwhile Don Maurizio hired a large room, 
in which he gave addresses on the subjects very 
near his heart. 

At first these addresses were very well attended, 
and by some of the regular worshippers at the 
Churches. 

By degrees these dropped off, as they felt that 
he was trying to cut away the ground under 
their feet, and giving them nothing sure to rest 
upon in its place. 

They were wise when they said : " But what 
does he want us to do — ^leave the Church in which 
we were baptized ? Not I " — *' Nor I." 

And by degrees the listeners dwindled down to 
the few disaffected spirits who are to be found in 
every city — men and women who want a new 
religion^ something a little easier and more 
modern, and more comfortable, and more exactly 
in accordance with their own feelings, but not 
one more divine. 



I 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Whoever lives true life, will love true love, 
I learnt to love that England." 

— E. B. Browning. 

From Italy to England ; truly it is a change ! 

Italy, with her mild and genial climate, her 
brilliant, unclouded sunshine ; her days of sweet 
dolce far niente by the shores of azure sea or 
lake, or in the shade of purple mountains ; her 
nights of cool refreshment in the golden — ^ah, so 
golden — flight of stars ! Italy with her warmth 
and ringing laughter, her merry fun, her passionate 
loves, her bitter hates; Italy with her twining 
ten drilled branches, on which hang purple grapes 
in all their rich luxuriance, with her shady groves 
where the citron and the orange shine golden 
amid the dark green glossy foliage ! Italy with 
her *' mystic floating grey " of dusky olives, her 
breeze-stirred rustle of waving feathery palms, 
her happy whirring hum of bright-winged insect 
life, her crumbling walls overtopped by pink and 
yellow cactus, sharp and prickly-leaved; her 
garden terraces overhung by clustering, fuU- 
petalled fragrant roses, from out the leaves of 
which start listening lizards, striped with emerald 
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eyes! Italy with her tall white campaniles on 
dangerous mountain-sides, ringing out their 
solemn chimes to shepherd and Wdresser afar 
in the valleys, as they echo on and on ! Italy 
with her high-walled cities of the past, keeping 
lonely vigil on so many a lofty hill ! Italy with 
her marble palaces, her cloistered convents, her 
wayside shrines, her mighty domes ! Italy with 
au\er U^g memoL of Ae pa«t, hi rioh 
treasures of art, her sweet strains of poetry, her 
religious fervour ! 

A.h, Italy, we love thee, it may be too well ! 

And England ? A little cold, perhaps. Her 
people a little too much occupied and serious 
to take much account of others ; a little too much 
becrusted with ideas of conventionality to stretch 
out a very warm hand to a stranger ; a little too 
much cultivated her lands for the searcher after 
beauty; a little too reasonable and logical her 
people for much poetic fervour; a little too much 
endued her rulers with a belief in England's 
greatness to have much opinion of any other 
nation ; a little too puritanical in her traditions to 
be very catholic-minded. And yet perhaps, in 
spite of all these things, with more integrity, 
more thoroughness of purpose, more endurance, 
more sense of justice, more calm in judging, and 
therefore — ^is it not so ? — possibly greater though 
less attractive in her national character. 
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London was completely shrouded in one of its 
densest white fogs when the vessel in which 
Luigi had embarked, the Umhria, steamed into 
the docks. 

He had often heard of a London fog, heard of 
it, and speculated what it was like ; but here it 
was, with no mistake. 

Very cautiously did the Umhria make her 
way among the vessels, large and small, with 
which the river is thronged. 

The gas-lamps were hardly distinguishable 
except from two or three yards' distance. It was 
not cheering certainly, and Luigi's spirits, which 
had fallen to zero during the voyage, having 
suffered considerably from sea-sickness, fell lower 
stiU when he found himself on the landing-stage. 
The gangway was crossed, the ticket was given 
up; there he was, free to go wheresoever he 
would in England's great metropolis. 

True, there was the sense of reUef in that no 
one could recognise him, and therefore he wa^ 
free. He knew a little English, but we all know 
how difficult a foreign language often is to make 
use of at the first moment we land in a foreign 
country and hear it all around us, spoken, per- 
haps, with a strong provincial accent, to which we 
have never been accustomed ; while we ourselves 
can only recollect a few disjointed words, which 
we would give worlds to be able to put together. 
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He had in his pocket-book the address of a 
friend of his, a fonner artist in Kome, who had 
come over to London a year before, and who had 
done well for himself by all accounts. Luigi had 
done him a good turn once in Rome, and therefore 
felt no scruple in applying to him now to see if 
he could put him in the way of getting some 
employment. 

He had noted down the address in his pocket- 
book ; there it was — ^Alberto Dandoli, 76 Gilling- 
ham Street, Pimlico, London. 

"Dov^, dovSf'^ asked Luigi of a policeman, 
holding up the pocket-book with the address. 
The policeman held it up close to the lamp that 
he might be able to read it carefully. 

"Why, quite the other end of London; it'll 
take you an hour or more to get there. There, 
that omnibus to the Bank will take you so far, 
and then you must get another — quick — quick." 

And Luigi, hardly knowing what he was doing, 
or where he was going, was hoisted on to the top 
of a yellow omnibus, the conductor crying in his 
loudest tones : "One penny all the way, all the 
way to the Bank." 

Several times when they stopped Luigi con- 
trived to make the fat old lady on his right hand 
understand that he was to get down at the Bank, 
and elicited from her that they had not come to 
it yet. 
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"I am getting out there myself," she added, "and 
if you are going to get down, then perhaps you will 
be so kind as to give me a hand and help me down 
for bow I got up here I don't know; it was nothing 
but a miracle that I didn't fall, for I have never 
been on the top of an omnibus before, and 
shouldn't have been now, only they are all so full 
inside to-day, and I can't afford to wait, as my 
goodman will be wondering what has become of 
me." 

It was a relief to Luigi to find that he could 
understand part, at all events, of what she said, 
and thought he would pursue the subject a little 
further in hopes of gaining a little information. 

" Shall we pass Westminster Abbey ? I have 
heard a great deal of Westminster Abbey," 
anxious to propitiate her. 

'* Bless you, no. They that come from furrin' 
parts always think London is no bigger than some 
of their own miserable dirty towns! Why, you 
may go mUes and miles in London and never see 
the Abbey at all ! If I may make so bold, I 
think perhaps you come from Paris, sir ? " 

*' No," replied Luigi ; " I come from Italy." 

** Italy ! Ah, you are a Papist then. I must 
not tell my husband I have been riding next a 
Papist, for he always says there is two things he 
has a horror of— one is the gout, and the other is 
a Papist." 
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''Papist — Papist I I don't quite understand," 
he asked, puzzled. 

" Why, you tell your beads and worship the 
Virgin Mary, don't you ? she asked somewhat 
doubtfully, thinking of certain pious little books 
that were ranged in solemn order on her parlour 
table. 

" Yes, yes— oh yes, I know," as light broke in ; 
" and here in England you are Protestants ? " 

*' Thank the Lord, we are, and may we ever 
b. so," she contmued fervently ; •■ and if « b. I 
may ask, without taking a liberty, you most 
likely have friends here in England to go to ? " 
As he did not answer immediately, she con- 
tinued : " For if so be as you should want a 
lodging quite quiet and retired, we have a top 
backroom to let that would just suit a young 
gentleman like yourself — boots included, and a 
chop for tea, fried bacon for breakfast — all for 10s. 
a week ; you can't beat that anywhere. And a 
good chop you'll get ; I'm not ashamed to say it, 
for when I was cook in Lord Dunraven's country 
house, years ago, he always said there was no 
chops like mine, just done to a turn." 

Luigi could not recollect what a chop was; 
the noise in the streets made it very diflScult to 
hear her ; but the next moment she thrust a card 
into his hand, which she had produced from a 
capacious leather bag she was carrying. 
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" There, that will show you where I live ; and 
now here is the Bank, so we get down ; and if 
you will just be so kind as to give me a hand, 
and hold these brown paper parcels for me till I 
have got down, I will be truly thankful to you. 
Thank you, sir," as, having landed on terra firma^ 
she took back her packages, " and you'll not lose 
that card ; stop, FU give you two in case you 
lose one, and we never know what we may come 
to want." 

" I am very much obliged to you." said Luigi, 
pleasing her very much by taking off his hat 
to her. Once more he found himself in the 
motley crowd, the multitude of omnibuses 
all going their diflferent ways, and he could 
not make any one understand his destination for 
some time, as he pronounced the street " Tilling- 
ham Street" instead of "GiUingham Street," being 
accustomed to the soft g of his own Italian. 
However, at last he showed the written address, 
and was pointed to an omnibus which took him 
all the way to Victoria Station, and from there 
he found his way pretty easily in spite of the 
fog, though this was growing more and more 
dense. 

He knocked at No. 76. The door was opened 
by a deaf old woman, who was not much pleased 
at being disturbed at her tea, and it was some 
time before he could make her understand. 
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" Signer Dandoli," Luigi repeated in a louder 
and louder key. 

At last light dawned upon her. " What ! the 
furrin gen'leman-leastways he called himself so, 
but I don't call him no gen'leman that don't pay 
his rent, and leaves a poor widder woman like 
me to go to the magistrate about it. No, he 
ain't here, and right glad I am to say it." 

" Could you tell me at all where he is gone ? " 
said Luigi. 

" Not I. He took good care as / shouldn't 
know where he went." 

This was an unforeseen calamity, and he stood 
silent a moment considering what he should do. 
Then seeing he could extract nothing more from 
her, he thanked her and turned away. 

The evening was closing in fast. He was dead 
tired and very low-spirited. 

** Well, the best thing I can do is to go and 
get a bed somewhere, I think." 

He turned into the Vauxhall Bridge Koad, and 
seeing a shabby-looking coflFee-house hard by, he 
went in and engaged a bed, and ordered some 
supper, after which he had a good smoke. He 
then went to bed and slept soundly till morning. 

When he got up he saw it was raining fast ; 
still, as he did not want to waste time, he thought 
he would go out in spite of the wet and see if he 
could hear of any opening. 
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Not knowing his whereabouts at all, he wasted 
a great deal of time wandering round Eaton 
Square and Belgrave Square, which certainly 
were not the most likely places to find picture- 
dealers. 

He had with him two small pictures he had 
painted, thinkinfir he might perhaps be aa for- 
tunate as some of his compatriots had been when 
they came to London. 

Wandering on and on, he found himself in 
Kensington, and being soaked to the skin, he 
thought he would take shelter, and turned into 
South Kensington Museum. 

Here he was so interested in all the art 
treasures that he forgot his troubles for the time. 

He got a good deal of information, too, from 
an intelligent porter there as to the best quarter 
for picture-dealers, and, nothing daunted, he made 
his way to Pall Mall and the Haymarket. 

He had come to London with the idea that is 
rather deeply rooted in the Italian mind, that 
the English can only buy pictures and not paint 
them. But he was beginning already to learn 
his mistake. For he had during that morning 
seen pictures by English artists which he knew 
were far better painted than any of his own. 

He went into three picture-dealers' shops, 
where the patronising manner of the master who 
looked at his pictures made him feel very small. 
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** Not at all the kind of thing for t^," one said. 

" Ah ! this kind of thing doesn't go down 
now ; quite out of date," said another. 

But while he was speaking Luigi was examin- 
ing the various pictures for sale, when he came 
upon one that had the initials " A. D." in the 
comer. He knew the signature well ; there was 
no doubt about it, he had got a clue to his friend. 

" I know that painter," he said, pointing to 
the figure of a young girl looking wistfully over 
the Campagna as the sun was setting over the 
distant city of Rome. " That is Dandoli, is it 
not ? " 

"Yes, it is; a rising young artist that," 
replied the dealer. 

" Can you tell me his address ? " 

" He Tdll be here this morning or some time 
to-day, as he is doing another for me ; but I can 
give you his address if you like. Here it is — 
8 Vincent Square, Westminster." 

"Thank you," and pleased with his success 
he set off for Vincent Square. 

The rain had never ceased, and he felt chilled 
to the bone, and thought to himself it would be 
no wonder if he got an illness through it. 

As he went up the steps at 8 Vincent Square, 
the door opened and his friend came out. 

" What ! Luigi Ferrari — never ! What in the 
name of wonder brings you here ? I am very 
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glad to see you, old fellow; come in. When did 
you leave Rome ? " 

" Oh, some months ago," he answered quickly. 
" I have been rather a wanderer lately. Is there 
any opening here in London, do you think ? 
You have got on pretty well, haven't you ? '* 

" I have fallen on my feet at last," returned 
the other, " but it was not tiU I had got so low 
that I very nearly put an end to it all over 
Westminster Bridge one night. But they say it 
is a long lane that has no turning, and I think I 
have found it now. But these English," shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; " it is some time before you 
get to understand them. None of them seem to 
have any time to attend to you. Why, we 
couldn't work like that at home. On they go 
from morning to night, and so grave and serious 
about it all ! Why, it does one good to see some 
one from home ; I have been growing so grave 
and silent with living amongst them. But they 
are not so bad when you get to know them. 
They don't profess much, but they seem to me 
to stand to their word, and to go a little beyond 
it even sometimes. But there's no playing fast 
and loose with them. What they say they keep 
to, and they expect you to do the same ; and 
that is not always easy, is it, my friend ? You 
and I have found this before now ! How in the 
name of wonder, though, did you find me out ? 
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I did not know anyone knew I lived here, for I 
keep 80 very quiet." 

" When I couldn't find you at 76 Gillingham 
Street I gave it up as hopeless." 

" What, you went there ! " said Alberto, not 
without a shade of embarrassment, which Luigi 
observed. "The old hag there didn't know 
where I was, I suppose ? " he tried to ask in a 
tone of indiflference. 

" Not she ; but how I did find you was by 
seeing your picture in the Haymarket." 

" Ah yes, I have made a lucky hit getting in 
there, and I was just going up there now. 1 
promised to be there by three o'clock, so I must 
not be long. Come in and see me another day, 
but don't mention to anyone where I am living. 
I have reasons for keeping rather quiet just now 
— ^you understand ? " 

Luigi nodded. He knew Dandoli had seldom 
managed to be out of debt in his own country, 
and supposed that failing had followed him here. 

" Can you suggest anything for me ? " he 
asked, thinking he would make one last efibrt 
before he left. 

" Well, I should try to get in at a theatre — 
scene-painting — if you can get nothing else to 
begin with. They pay pretty well for it here." 

" You could not give me an introduction to 
anyone at one of the theatres ? " 
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*' Hardly," said the other with a strange smile, 
that seemed to imply that his recommendation 
would be doubtfully received. "Sorry I can't 
do more for you, old fellow, but I really must 
go," and they parted. 

Luigi felt more forlorn than ever as he turned 
out again into the cold drenching rain. He 
had anticipated great things from Alberto, but 
now it did not seem as if he were inclined to 
put out a little finger to help him. He had 
hardly had any food yet, and had been going 
about all the time in wet clothes, and felt 
drenched. So he went back to the cofiee-house 
where he had spent the night, and said he would 
sleep there again, and went up to change his 
clothes. Then he seated himself by a good hot 
stove there was in the dining-room, and ordered 
some dinner. 

Several clerks and other working-people were 
hurrying over their meal, evidently going back 
to their work ; and very envious he felt of them 
for having regular employment. He only wished 
he had. 

He thought of his comfortable home at Siena, 
where he had never known want ; he thought also 
of his life in Rome, and of Margherita's nice little 
hot dinners she always had for him. 

He had never had to fight his way before, and 
certainly did not relish it. 
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Dinner over, he went up to his room to lie 
down on his bed, and fell fast asleep. But 
when he woke some hours later, the room was 
dark. He felt very hot and queer, as though 
he had got a fever, and such pains in his limbs, 
Uke sharp knives piercing them. There was at 
the same time a strange feeling of numbness 
creeping over him. 

At last he got rather frightened ; stiU he 
thought perhaps he would feel better if he had a 
cup of coflfee, so he opened his door and called to 
them to bring him one. 

It was some time before he could make any one 
hear, as he was at the top of the house, and 
presently the landlord's gruff voice called back 
again : 

" You must come and fetch it if you want it ; 
we can't go carrying meals upstairs." 

As he felt so ill, he thought he would rather 
lie where he was and go without the coffee, so all 
that evening he had nothing. 

All night he lay tossing about in pain, and in 
a high fever, with strange voices sounding in his 
ears, weird forms passing before his eyes. 

He thought he was a lad again, and that for 
some reason he wanted to hide from Silvio, and 
that wherever he went Silvio always seemed to 
find him. 

Another time he fancied himself before the 
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judge, and cried out in his terror — '* Never again, 
I will never do it again if you will let me oflF 
this time/' 

And then at another time Margherita was 
looking up into his face with tearful, beseeching 
eyes, ** Luigi, don't leave me ! " And he could 
not bear it. 

So the night passed on. seeming as though it 
would never end. He felt that strange deadness 
to things without, which is usually the precursor 
to a severe illness. 

There was no doubt in his own mind he was 
going to be ill. "I suppose a hospital would be 
the place ? I suppose there are hospitals here in 
London. I wonder what I had better do." 

And hearing someone moving at last, and 
going downstairs, he looked out, but it was only 
a man going to his work. " Will you ask the 
servant to come up here ? I am ill," Luigi called 
after him as he disappeared down the stairs. 

He just turned back to see who was speaking to 
him, called out " All right," and went on his way. 

In a few minutes the landlord came up, breath- 
less and fuming with anger. 

" How now, young gentleman, if you are 
a-going to be ill, you will just please to take 
yourself off from here. My house is a clean, 
respectable house, though it is but homely, and 
I'll have no fevers or anything brought in by 

N 
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people one knows nothing about, so you just 
please to turn out." 

" It was that I wanted to speak about,** Luigi 
interposed. " I am afraid I have got an illness 
coming on. I suppose there is some hospital 
I can go to ? " 

"Hospital! Bless you, the place is fuU of 
them. When I was took bad myself, I went to 
one, and lor, the kindness I met with ! It was 
St Thomas's Hospital I went to." 

« Is that far from here ?" Luigi asked. 

" A cab'U take you there for a shiling," replied 
the landlord, ** I suppose you have got a shilling 
to pay for it ? Til tell my missus to send you 
up a cup of tea, and then get a cab, for the sooner 
you go the better." 

Luigi did not know how weak he was till he got 
up and tried to dress, but he managed it somehow. 

As the landlord shut the door of the cab after 
putting him in, and telling the driver where to 
take him, he gave Luigi a parting caution : 

*^ If they don't take you at St Thomas's you 
had better go on to Westminster ; but, whatever 
you do, don't come back here." 

Away rattled the growler, never heeding how 
the poor invalid inside was jolted, as it crossed and 
re-crossed the tram-lines over Vauxhall Bridge, 
turned ojff sharply by the side of the river, and 
drove up under the portico of the great Hospital. 
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A bright-faced, cheery, white-aproned nurse 
was standing in the hall with a number of other 
patients, all waiting to see the doctor, and Luigi 
took his place among them. 

Ah ! what a number of sad faces there were ! 
There was the poor old man of some fourscore 
years, who was so shaky that he required both 
his daughter and grand-daughter to support 
him, one on each side, as he came in. His sight 
was failing him fast, and he had come to see if 
all the clever doctors could not manage to give 
him a few more years wherein to see the light 
of the blessed sun. 

There was the man in the prime of life, 
strongly built and well proportioned. " Cancer 
of the tongue," he said, in a hopeless voice, when 
the nurse asked him what was the matter. 

There were the three or four young clerks who 
looked as if they^ had been sitting on high stools 
and working late hours on scanty food, when 
they ought to have been breathing the fresh pure 
air of the country. The racking cough, the 
hectic flush on the cheek, told clearly what was 
their complaint. 

Many others there were besides, on whom the 
bystander could but look pitifully, feeling at the 
same time truly thankful for his own measure 
of health and immunity from sickness. 
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The nurse soon saw what was the matter with 
Luigi, and did her best to find him a warm, snug 
corner. But he hardly knew how to wait the two 
hours till the doctors came. 

However, he was fortunate enough to be ad- 
mitted, while some of the others, who pleaded 
hard to be taken in also, had to be turned away 
because of want of room. 

It was a beautiful ward into which he was 
taken. No time was wasted, but he was with all 
haste wrapped in wadding and put into a com- 
fortable bed, with] attentive nurses to supply the 
requisite food and medicine. 

The poor young fellow could almost have cried 
at the sweetness of being taken care of again, 
after having been buflPeted about, like some storm- 
tossed boat at the mercy of the. waves. 

He always was a favourite wherever he went, 
and just as it had been at school, and among his 
fellow-artists in Rome, so it was here both among 
nurses and patients. 

" That poor young Italian, he does look bad,** 
most of them said when he came in ; but bad 
as he looked then, he looked infinitely worse 
before he began to take the turn, when the 
rheumatic fever had run its course. 

Ah, what a long, weary six weeks it was ! 

We often imagine what we should do if we 
were iU ; we often conjure up before our minds a 
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vision of ourselves, wasted, pale, suffering, lying 
on our sick-bed, beloved for our unselfishness, 
understood at lasty even though we have always 
thought ourselves before among the misunder- 
stood of earth ! a very fountain of helpful and 
comforting words to others ; and not at all the 
tiresome, stupid people that we have generally 
found other invalids to be ! We almost see the 
golden aureole round such a vision of saintliness 
as we think we should be on our sick-bed, almost 
see our wings growing ! 

Doubtless Luigi had also had his visions of 
what he should be in sickness. 

Very likely, when it came, he was no better 
and no worse than most other sufferers. Cer- 
tainly he did not differ from them in this, that 
what had been his characteristic failings in his 
active days were his failings now also. 

At the beginning of his illness, certainly, he had 
not much thought of anyone but himself. 

He thought of his home, true ; of him who had 
been to him more than many fathers ; of the girl 
whose warm love he had won only to cast aside ; 
he thought of his wife, whom he had vowed to 
honour, love, and cherish; he thought of his child I 
Dear, he had hardly realized yet that he had got 
one! 

He thought of them all, but the thought 
brought no shame for the way he had treated 
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them. He only thought of himself as rather a 
hardly-used mortal, with whom everything went 
wrong. 

But as the weeks went on he grew softer. It 
may partly have been the sight of the terrible 
suflFerings of some of the others in his ward. 
Then there wa^ one man brought in in delirium 
tremens, who died a terrible death, making the 
hearts of the other patients wring again with his 
suflFerings and imprecations. 

All these things made an impression on Luigi. 

The Sister herself, who was an honest, kindly 
Scotchwoman, found the young fellow several 
times shedding tears, and she in her simple, 
heartfelt piety said words to him that went 
straight down to the bottom of his heart. 

Sickness surely does soften the hard, barren 
heart, even as the cool, refreshing rain of summer 
softens the hard dry earth, and makes the plants 
live again. 

One day there came into the ward an old lady, 
who was at once greeted by both nurses and 
patients with glad words of welcome. 

"Ah, I have come back, you see," she said, 
smiling brightly upon them, and taking a nice 
nosegay of flowers to each sick man. **I too 
have been ill, and I was sent to Italy ; and now I 
have come back quite well, and have come to see 
you all ! " 
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How that word " Italy " went home to the poor 
Italian, lying there so friendless, far away from 
his own country. 

The Sister mentioned him to the lady, and said 
he was an Italian, and she saw his face light up 
at the name of his country, so the old lady 
brought a chair near his bed, and said a few kind 
words. 

However, she had tact enough to see he did not 
want to speak of himself or his home, so she 
asked no questions. 

When he was at the worst, the Sister asked if 
he would like to see a priest, but he shook his 
head. 

Still, he was softening, was looking out upon 
his life from a different standpoint, and, though 
he could not summon up his courage to write to 
his home, he did write, without giving any 
address, to Don Ambrogio, and asked him to, tell 
them at home that he was getting on all right — so 
he termed it, poor fellow, though he was so weak 
he could hardly guide his pen, and also to tell 
them the reason of his coming away, and of his 
marriage. 

Now, it will be easily seen that Luigi must 
have been very much changed ere he could 
humble himself to write thus, even adding, " I 
hope they will forgive me." 

It was a boyish effusion, but the old priest 
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read between the lines, and knew what a struggle 
the poor, weak young fellow had had, and saw 
here the answer to many prayers. 

And to Luigi it was as though a great load had 
been lifted off, and as if he could breathe again. 

He had plenty to trouble him still, but he could 
meet it now with a lighter heart, with a better 
hope. 

The doctor who attended him had asked him 
several times if he had ever suffered from his 
heart before, and Luigi answered, " No ; was there 
anything the matter with it ? " 

" Not quite so strong as I should have liked to 
see it," was all the answer. 

And he did have curious, uncomfortable sen- 
sations at his heart when he began to sit up for a 
few hours, and of course this made him nervous. 
*^At last the day came, to which most of the 
p^atients who had homes to return to were so 
looking forward — the day of leaving the Hospital ; 
,but Luigi dreaded the day when he must go forth 
frem those sheltering walls, that kind nursing, 
. , ' fibat easy life of being taken care of, which was to 
him so specially grateful, and face the cold hard 
world again. 

He had but little money, having directed that 
his small income should be paid quarterly to his 
wife. 

The Sister asked where he would be going, and 
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if he had a prospect of work, to which he 
answered that he did not know where to go, nor 
had he work as yet. 

She had heard that he painted portraits, and 
said a brother of hers was looking out for some- 
one to paint his two Uttle children, and Luigi 
went to see this gentleman the very day he left 
the Hospital. 

He got the order for the painting, and suc- 
ceeded in a remarkably good likeness, so that the 
father was quite satisfied, and paid him the ten 
guineas he had agreed to give. It was a poor ^ 
price, liut still it was enough to keep the wolf ^ 
from the door for the present. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



"I hsTS maAed 
A thoneand blnabing apparitiona start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent sbamea 
In angel whiteness beai awa; those blushes : 
And in her e;e there hath appeared a fire 
To bnm the bttots that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth." — Sbaxkfbabb. 

It was when Margherita was a little be1 
just able to lie on the sofa in their little pOT 
fos a few hours every afternoon, that '. 
Ambrogio came. , 

Vera was in a low chair by her side, ma] 
a white embroidered firock for little Dolores, 
-lay curled up on the sofa by her mother's aid 

The good Father came in, in his usufd quiet, 
obtrusive way, with the gentle tread that i 
welcome in a sick-room. 

He started and coloured painfully on 
meeting the glance of Margherita's dark eyea 

Vera took up little Dolores, and carried 
away amid much crying and screaming. 

" Your little one does not like to leave yo' 
he said kindly to Margherita. 
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" No, she is so used to being with me," she re- 
plied, " it is a hard matter to get her to go to 
strangers ; but Vera is not like a stranger now; 
she has done more for her than I have all these 
weeks." 

They talked on for some time, but Don 
Ambrogio was hardly like himself. He was very 
kind, but she noticed how nervous he was and 
preoccupied, and also as if he wanted to say 
something, and yet could not. 

She had told liim all the history of her married 
life, but not even to him had she disclosed her 
reason for coming to find her husband. She had 
spoken also of her previous life in Eome, of the 
struggle she had had to live when thrown on her 
own resources entirely. 

He was always an attentive, patient listener, and 
when she paused, he asked in a voice which was 
thick and husky, "Is Eome your native place?" 

"No," she answered, blushing; "I don't know 
where I was bom. I am a waif and a stray ; 
mine is a curious history." 

He started visibly. * ' How came you in Eome ? " 

" I came to the Carmelite Sisters there, sent by 
the Sisters at Naples ; and how these Sisters ever 
came to take me I don't know. They told me 
that when I was a very little child, about three 
years old, a poor woman brought me, wrapped in 
a large shawl, and said that the fisherman and 
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his wife who had taken care of me had both 
died within a week of each other, and as there 
was no one to look after me, this neighbour, 
who had nursed them up to the time of their 
death, took me up to the convent." 

** It is a strange story," he continued, " a very 
strange story ; it interests me very much. You 
are Italian, there is no doubt of that. Then you 
do not even know your name?" 

" Not my surname. I was always called after 
the poor fisher folk who had brought me up; 
their name was * Celmi,' and I was always called 
Celmi." 

"And your Christian name?" and he looked 
enquiringly at her ; " they chose that for you, I 
suppose ? " 

" No ; the clothes that I had when I was found 
had the name on it, so the Sisters learned." 

" What is it, may I ask ? " 

" Margherita." 

" Margherita ! " he repeated with a strange in- 
tonation ; " it is very, very strange. My daughter, 
your story brings many sad thoughts to my mind 
connected with some one I dearly loved — one of 
my own family — so you must forgive me if I seem 
too curious. Have you any idea how the good 
fisher people found you ? " 

" I can remember little bits of information the 
Sisters gave me from time to time, but I left 
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them when I was eleven. Still, I remember 
their telling me that I ought to love the sea, as 
the sea had been very kind to me, for they said 
the fisherman picked me up into his boat some- 
how when I was floating along, fastened to a 
plank. I have so often wished I could know all 
about it, but I suppose I never shall. The 
Sisters told me not to worry about it." A few 
quiet tears rolled down her cheek as she spoke, 
and as she remembered the old days in the 
convent, where she had been sheltered from 
want and care. 

" And you never knew your parents ? You do 
not know if they are alive?" asked Don Ambrogio. 

" I know no more — no more! How often I have 
wished I knew something of them. It has often 
made me sad to see other girls with their parents, 
and it makes me think more of little Dolores, as 
I know what it is to be motherless. It all seems 
like some story one has read, and not as if it 
could really be my own story." 

"It is a wonderful story, my daughter. It 
has given me many thoughts — ^many thoughts. 
I must go away now and be alone." 

Margherita thought his manner strange, but 
she was tired with the exertion of talking so long, 
and soon sank back among her pillows and lay 
quite still. 

By and by Vera looked in and brought her some 
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milk, but seeing she was tired, she left her to her- 
self, hoping she might sleep. 

Meantime Don Ambrogio went away so en- 
grossed in thought that he missed the turn up 
to his house, and found himself in Via Cavour 
before he remembered whither he was bound. 
Then he turned and retraced his steps. 

" Can it be— can it be?" he repeated, strangely 
perturbed, " after all these years, when there has 
been such a silence ; when it seems as though the 
waves had rolled over every trace of either of 
them. Truly the ways of the Great God are in- 
scrutable! My dear Margherita, my saintly sister, 
dying away from us all, how often I have wished 
it might have happened diflFerently ; but who am 
I that I should wish to have things diflferently 
ordered ? The strong likeness is certainly most 
remarkable — the same eyes, the same voice, the 
same manners. Oh, it must be she ! There could 
not be the same likeness in any but her own 
child." 

By this time he had reached his house : his old 
servant was at the door talking to someone who 
had called to see him. She was just saying she 
did not know what time Don Ambrogio would 
be at home when he came up. 

" Oh, my friend, is that you? Come in." And 
so in a multiplicity of other occupations the rest 
of the day passed, and it was not till the evening 
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came that he could be alone to think over the 
strange story he had heard that day. The more 
he thought, the more it seemed as if it must 
be she. 

He thought the best plan would be to talk the 
matter over with Silvio before saying anything 
further to her, for, in her present enfeebled state, 
any excitement must be prejudicial. 

So he penned a note to Silvio before going to -^ 

bed that night, and gave orders that it should be ^ 

sent to him early the next morning, asking him 
to come and speak with him. 

Great, as may be imagined, was Silvio's surprise 
when he had heard all that the priest had to say. 
He had never heard Margherita's history himself. 
She had been so ill all the time she had been 
at Siena, that after the enquiries he had made 
the first day when she arrived, he had never 
questioned her further. 

Naturally he could look at the matter more 
calmly and deliberately than the priest, whose 
aflfectionate nature sometimes carried him beyond 
the limits of prudence. 

After some conversation Silvio suggested : 
" Had you not better go and see the Sisters at 
Naples before questioning Margherita further? 
or perhaps writing to them would do. It seems 
as if they were the only people who could be in 
possession of all the facts," 
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Don Ambrogio shaded his brow with his hand, 
thinking over this plan. 

" It will be difficult for me to go just now. I 
have a good many engagements, but it need not 
take long, and it is my first duty surely just 
now. Quite independently of my own great 
longing that I may find it true, as a pure matter 
of business it ought to be done, for there is 
a considerable sum of money which belonged to 
y my poor sister, and it came to me on her death 

and that of her husband, and of course this 
would belong to her child." 

Perhaps if the canon had been more versed 
in the wisdom of this world he would not 
have mentioned this till he had proved his 
case, but Silvio's integrity would, as he well 
knew, be in no way influenced by the know- 
ledge. 

" If I were to travel by the night train to 
Naples I could probably get all the business 
done in two days, and be back on the third. I 
think I can manage it," referring to the note- 
book where he kept a record of all his engage- 
ments. 

His old housekeeper stared a little when she 
was told he was going that evening. 

" He might at least have told me, and I would 
not have bought that fowl ; but he has no more 
thought about his dinner than if he were a new- 
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bom babe. It is well he has someone to look 
after him." 

So, comforting herself with a sense of having 
found the sphere in life for which she was so 
obviously adapted, she followed his directions 
about packing his valise. 







CHAPTER XXII. 

" I see that godlike form 
Sleeping amid the storm, 

While the waves, foaming 
Madly, their surges throw 
Upon the weary brow, 

In the dim gloaming. 

!Noise and dismay around, 

Here peace of God profound, 

There fear and wailing ; 

Here, Peace, rude waves, be still ! 

I keep my Israel 

From your assailing." 

— G. Moultrie. 

Calm and beautiful lay the Bay of Naples in the 
bright sunshine when Don Ambrogia arrived. 
Not a ripple stirred the water. 

The tiny white sails of the fisher-boats were 
gleaming in the sunlight, just as they had 
gleamed, thought the good priest to himself, on 
the day when the little Margherita was drawn 
up into one. 

Hazy and purple uprose Vesuvius in the back- 
ground, while the city, with its palaces, its 
churches, its convents, gleamed white among the 
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cypress, pine, and oUv^ trees. Yonder was the 
Isle of Capri, with its white cli£fs ; to the left 
the Castel del Novo, on its rugged rock. 

He would have loved to linger by the blue 
waters and enjoy the beauty of the scene, but 
there was no time to be lost ; so, threading his 
way skilfully among the street-criers, the mules 
with their heavy bLens, the crowds of ragged 
urchins aU clamouring to carry his bag, the 
cries of the tram-drivers, of the seUers of 
" acqua" and " aranci," " Pesce" "Fiori" with 
their umnistakable Neapolitan accenl^up and 
up the narrow streets he went, choosing here and 
there the flights of steps which he knew would 
save him many a winding way, till at last he 
reached the convent. 

The door was opened by a very austere, for- 
bidding-looking Sister, who did not seem at all 
disposed to admit him unless he told her exactly 
his business. This he was not disposed to do, 
but his great courtesy at last overcame her, and 
she led him through the arched cloisters, ^thin 
which was the garden with the loveliest oleanders^ 
magnolias, arbutus, lilies, and roses that he 
thought he had ever seen. 

Cries of children at their play in an adjacent 
corridor were heard, and he could well imagine 
the little Margherita's early days having been 
very happy here. 
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Finally he was taken into a waiting-room^ and 
after a delay of nearly half an hour, the reverend 
Mother sent to say she was disengaged, and he 
was taken into her presence. 

Her room was a bright one, facing south ; and 
from the long, low window, reaching to the 
ground, he could see the little ones at their play, 
watched over by two young novices. It was a 
pretty sight, and the reverend Mother herself 
was the picture of brightness and vigour, aa weU 
as of kindliness and good-humour. 

" Will you allow me, reverend Mother, to make 
a few enquiries respecting a child, Margherita 
Celmi, who was, I believe, an inmate of your 
Orphanage for some years. She must have left 
you, I should think, some eight years ago." 

The Mother looked grave. 

" Perhaps you will think. Father, that we are 
unwarrantably austere, but we have had to make 
it a rule only to give information respecting our 
children under very special circumstances." 

He bowed compliance. She continued : " You 
will understand that our children come from 
utterly different homes. Some have been taken 
to shelter them from hard blows and cruel usage 
by those who are really their parents, but who 
do not deserve the name — ^poor little mites who 
come to us bruised and sore with beating. Then 
there are others that are laid on our doorstep to 
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appeal to our pity and to our love, little ones of 
whom we tnow simply nothing. Others are of 
gentle birth, but are, alas ! children of shame, 
and are hidden here that none may know of their 
existence. But look there, Father," as two merry 
little souls came close to her window, and one 
threw a ball high into the air, whUe the other 
waited with outstretched hands to catch it, " they 
don't look as if they had found an unhappy 
home, do they ? Still, you will understand it 
would never do for me to relate the circum- 
stances under which a child has come under our 
roof. We never go out to seek for them. It is 
all that we can do to find room for those who are 
brought us. Every one that we have has been 
brought here and given over to our care, and, 
pray God, I hope we make their little lives as 
bright as we can. Sometimes we are told all about 
a child, sometimes we are told nothing. Often 
in after life they come back to us as Sisters, but 
we never allow this till they have been three 
years out in the world, so that they may know 
their own minds." 

At any other time Don Ambrogio would have 
taken the deepest interest in this recital, but at 
the present moment, wearied with his long 
journey in a crowded carriage where he could get 
no sleep, anxious — deeply anxious — to have his 
doubts set at rest, he could hardly restrain his 
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impatience till the reverend Mother had finished 

her story. 

"But, reverend Mother, you say there are 

special circumstances under which you relax your 

rule. May I tell you the circumstances of this 
case ? " 

She acquiesced, and he continued : 

" Twenty-one years ago, my sister, a beautiful 

girl of twenty, was married to an oflficer in the 

Italian army who had won high distinction. 

My father was an old man ; she was his only 

daughter, and on her all his hopes were centred. 

He was delighted at the marriage ; his son-in-law 

was all that he could wish — not rich, but, as my 

sister had a good income, that did not so much 

signify ; and the two were deeply attached to each 

other. He was ordered to Africa some months 

after their marriage, and as it was impossible for 

his wife to go with him there, my father begged 

him to procure an exchange. This he did, but 

he was still obliged to go to Africa for three 

months until the oflficer with whom he was to 

exchange could relieve him, Of course it was a 

hard parting for them — they had not been married 

quite a year — but still they hoped the parting was 

only for three months. Next came the news of 

his having the fever. My sister set oflf at once : 

we none of us tried to dissuade her ; it seemed 

her duty. She was accompanied by a faithful 
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waiting-maid, who had been her own nurse in 
chUdhood. She arrived too late, not in time 
even to see him laid to rest. The shock was too 
much for her in her delicate state of health, and 
shattered her completely. All too early her child 
was born. We heard little of what passed, she 
herself being too ill to write, and her maid was 
but a poor scholar. We only heard that they 
were to sail by such and such a vessel. She 
grew worse three days before they were to sail, 
and was laid to rest at Alexandria. I have 
visited her grave. The nurse and infant, so we 
ascertained on the best authority, by most minute 
enquiries, did sail in the Palmyra — and you 
remember that terrible wreck ?" 

The Mother nodded assent — " Only too well," 
she murmured. 

" For weeks we waited, my father and I, hoping 
against hope that we might hear they had been 
saved. We had all the information it was 
possible to get from headquarters, and I went to 
Castellamare to meet one of the survivors, who 
gave me all the intelligence he could, and it 
only confirmed our worst fears. He said there 
was only one infant on board the ill-fated vessel, 
and that he had seen the nurse and child put 
into a boat, and the boat capsized, and all were 
drowned except himself. He told me of another 
•survivor who had just started for Vienna. I 
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followed him to Vienna, and from him I heard 
the same tale. This exactly agreed with what 
we had heard from headquarters, and it seemed 
as if we must resign ourselves and bow to the 
almighty will of God. My poor father never 
recovered the blow, and died a few months later." 

Don Ambrogio paused, deeply moved, and at 
that moment the Mother was summoned to 
attend to some matter of business. On her 
return she said : " Pray go on. I remember 
exactly where you left oflF." 

" Only yesterday," he continued, " I was sum- 
moned to a young married lady, recovering from 
a severe illness. On entering the room it seemed 
to me I saw my sister — my own sister. The face, 
the voice, the manner, were all hers. Still more, 
the name was Margherita, also my sister's name. 
I questioned her without telling her my reason. 
She told me that she was brought up in your 
Home, that she was brought to you by a woman 
from some hamlet near Castellamare, the fisher- 
people who had had the charge of her having 
both died." 

*' Quite true, quite true," rejoined the good 
Mother ; " dear little Margherita ; I remember it 
as if it were yesterday. Yes, the story she told 
you is all I can tell you. See, I will refer to my 
private book," and taking from a locked drawer 
several volumes, she searched for the one she 
wanted. 
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" There, read that," pointing to an account of 
Margherita Celmi, and his own story was con- 
firmed. 

"Did you ever see again the woman who 
brought her?" asked Don Ambrogio. 

"Never," she answered; "that was her name 
and that her address. Would you like to copy 
them down?" 

" I should, if you will allow me." 

"We always knew she was well bom/' con- 
tinued the Mother. " Every action showed it as 
she grew older. The Sister who had the principal 
charge of her is dead, but I doubt if she could 
have told us more." 

"I am very much obliged to you," and the 
priest rose. ** You have told me just what I 
required to know. I will now proceed to Avamio, 
and trj^ to hear something there. If you will 
allow me, I should like to write and tell you the 
result of my enquiries." 

"May the Holy Angels guide you in your 
search," she said, clasping her hands, and raising 
her eyes to heaven. "And I hope and be- 
lieve you will find she is your dear sister's 
child. Give her my dear love when you see 
her." 

As he passed the chapel the nuns were singing 
their office, and the childish voices were, he 
thought, the sweetest he had ever heard. 
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** Surely the Holy Angels keep guard over such 
a holy house as thi^! " he said to himself. 

His enquiries at Avamio seemed all fruitless. 
The hamlet consisted of but a few cottages ; the 
name of the woman for whom he was seeking 
was not known there. At last a boy who was 
playing about in one of the cottage gardens said : 
** There are three cottages yonder, close by the 
sea, where fishermen live ; it might be there." 

So there he went. He accosted a grey-haired 
old man who was sitting on a large stone watch- 
ing some boys drag in a boat, for a storm was 
threatening. He had all the appearance of having 
been a fisherman himself. 

Don Ambrogio asked him a little about the 
fishing, then he said : " Is there anyone of the 
name of ReniUving here?" 

" Reni — Reni ? No, not that I know of, and 
yet I seem to know the name too." 

"You are not thinking of Guido Reni, the 
great painter we are all so proud of ? " asked the 
priest with a smile. 

" Per Bacco! No, there was someone here of 
that name once, I think. Giacomo," he called to 
a man who was passing with a horse and cart, his 
junior by some twenty years, "did you ever 
know anyone of the name of Reni living in these 
parts ? " 

'* Sacramento/ Why, what are you thinking 
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of, man? Have you forgotten that was the 
name of Josefs wife before he married her?" 

" Of course it was ; you must excuse me, 
reverendo. I am in my eighty-fifth year, and 
my memory fails me at times. That's her in 
that far cottage ; her name now is Marti, but it 
was Reni." 

Overjoyed, and feeling as if at last he had 
found the person who would set all his doubts to 
rest, he knocked at the cottage door. 

It was answered by an elderly, slatternly- 
looking woman, with her sleeves tucked up, and 
having just come in from washing her clothes in 
the brook hard by. 

"I am very sorry to disturb you," he said 
courteously, "but will you kindly spare me a few 
minutes ? " 

" Are you the priest that has come to take Don 
Amolfo's place while he's away ? " was the reply. 

" No, I am a stranger here, and I am wanting 
to make a few enquiries," and as he spoke 
he placed a note of five lire in her hand, after 
which she dusted a chair with her apron, and 
begged him to be seated. She then proceeded 
to shut the door. '* I am at your service, 
reverendo." 

" Was it you who, about twenty years ago, 
knew something of a little girl of four years old 
here ? " 
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" Sacramento/ You are right there, reverendo ; 
I carried her all the way in my arms up to the 
Sisters at Naples — and heavy she was. Holy 
Virgin ! to think I should hear of her again ! 
I have often wondered how she got on, little 
beauty ! " 

" Will you tell me how you came across her, 
and what her name was ? " 

" Dio mio, reverendo, that I never knew, and, 
to the best of my belief, neither old Felippo nor 
yet Maria knew it either. They had the child, 
and very close they were about it all, so that 
some of us used to wonder if they had come 
rightly by the child. But old Maria, when she 
was dying, told me how they came by it." 

" Who was Maria, and who was Felippo ? " he 
asked. 

" Why, reverendo, just fisher-people like our- 
selves, and they lived in an old hut that was 
pulled down to make way for that new cottage 
there. It was time it came down, for it was 
falling to pieces, so at last the landlord was 
obliged to do it," 

** And now will you tell me what Maria told 
you about the child ? " 

" Why, it was such a strange tale, you could 
not easily forget it : it seemed a relief to her to 
tell someone about it, but she said she wouldn't 
have done it if it hadn't been she waa afraid to 
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go into the presence of her Maker with that upon 
her. Not that she had committed any crime, 
reverendo, nor her husband neither— decent 
honest folk they was — ^told their beads and went 
to mass like the rest of us, and always had 
done. But it was like this : she lay in her bed 
all of a heap, and I had been giving her the 
medicine the doctor sent her, and she told me 
the pain was dreadful, for it was in her inside 
she was took, and they said it was something of 
a paralysis too ; but that is neither here nor 
there. Well, the little one was sitting on 
the floor of the room playing with an old doll 
someone had given he' ^d'lfaria Ae »y» to 
me, 'Lisa, I know I can trust you; I want 
to tell you something. I am fretting about 
that child, Holy Virgin preserve her ! What will 
become of her when I am gone ? ' 

'* And I said, as the first thing that came into 
my thoughts : * Well, I suppose as them as 
brought her here will have to fetch her away 
again.' 

*' And at that the old woman said, * Tou don't 
know what you are talking about, Lisa ; it was 
nobody on this earth as brought her, but just 
the Lord ! ' 

'*And I thought her mind was wandering, 
only she asked me to shake up her pillows quite 
natural like. * I will tell you how it was,' 
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Maria continued ; ' you remember that dreadful 
storm, when we heard tell of a great ship 
wrecked some way from here— the fall of the year 
it was ? ' At first I did not remember, for we 
hear tell of many wrecks, but afterwards I did. 
* Well, it was the day after. My husband, as is 
dead and gone, he was out with the boat, and he 
saw some planks borne along by the waves, and 
one of them came close up to the boat, and, Holy 
Virgin ! if there wasn't a little baby fastened to 
it, so tight it was a wonder it could breathe. 
And first he thought the child was dead, and he 
lifted up the plank into his boat, and the little 
thing opened its eyes. And he only just said 
" Praise the Lord and all His Saints!" and pulled 
his coat off", and undressed the little thing, for she 
was soaked wet through, with being on the deep, 
and he wrapped her in his great-coat, and laid 
her at the bottom of the boat, and just tacked 
about and came home as quick as ever he 
could. And he almost ran up here with the 
bundle in his arms. **Quick," he said; '*brandy," 
and I had a little drop that was left after 
he was took bad, and we gave it her and 
some goafs milk. And then we wrapped 
her warm in a blanket, and she lay on my 
knee and went fast asleep. And Felippo, 
he said to me, ** Just because we have so often 
prayed we might have a child of out own, she 
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has been sent us." And we never said anything 
about the child for fear someone should want to 
claim it. We didn't do it of no evil mind, but 
because we didn't want to part with it. And 
now the only trouble I have is as to who will 
take care of her.' 

'* And I asked her if there was nothing on the 
child's clothes to mark whose she was. ^ Just 
" Margherita " on her petticoat/ she said, * and a 
little relic in a silver case hung round her neck.' 
And this the little dear had on, reverendo, when I 
took her up to the Sisters." 

"What was it like?" asked the priest 
suddenly. 

** Why, just like a little broken piece of wood, 
and ' S. Francis ' was cut on the silver." 

" Ah, how strange ! " he said. And though he 
did not tell Lisa, he felt sure it must have been 
a relic he himself had given his sister, a bit of 
the celebrated crucifix of S. Francis Xavier. 

His heart was so full he could say but little 
more ; he felt he must be alone, so thanking her 
and wishing her good-day, he want back to his 
hotel, his heart more full of joy and thankfulness 
than it had been for many years. 

^* If only my poor father could have known," 
was his thought, *' but perhaps — ^who can tell ? — 
he does know it all now." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns." — Shakbspbarb. 

There stands a large stone house on the sunny 
side of the Piazza di Spagha, the windows of 
which are long and narrow. It has a bare, 
desolate look just now. The flowers on the 
balcony look as if they had not been tended or 
watered for some time. 

In a handsomely furnished bedroom in this 
house an old man lay dying. 

A nurse stood by the bedside, watching him 
carefully. For some hours he had been lying 
quite still, uttering no sound, making no sign, 
but now he was growing restless. She knew it, 
trained nurse as she was, knew it by the nervous 
twitching of the wasted hands, as they lay, 
attenuated, on the coverlet ; knew it too by the 
convulsive jerking of the muscles of the face, as 
if he would fain utter some word, perhaps make 
some last request. 

She bent her head to listen. 

"Enrico," was the sound she caught, and 
ringing the bell loudly, she summoned a servant. 
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" Run across to Sior Enrico at once, please," she 
said, " and tell him his father asks for him." 

In a few minutes a tall, dark, saJlow-looking 
man entered the room, whose features bore a 
strong resemblance to the dying man. 

He had a bundle of papers firmly grasped in 
his large, long hand. 

" What is it now ? " he asked in a hard voice, 
bending over the dying man. 

"The bonds," he murmured, in an almost 
inarticulate whisper. 

**What is the good of asking about the 
bonds ? " answered his son sharply. " You have 
ruined us at last; the bonds are good for 
nothing." 

The nurse saw the white face of her patient 
suddenly overspread with a purple colour, and she 
whispered, ** Any excitement now would cause his 
death ; be very careful." 

There was a silence of a few moments, then 
the feeble hand made a slight movement as 
though he would fain grasp the large, brown, 
sinewy hand of his son, which, however, the 
latter did not move from its resting-place. 

" Forgive me," the dying lips murmured, and 
then they closed for ever. 

All was over. He was gone — ^gone to give in 
his account. He had lived a long life, he had 
risen from poverty to wealth, he had been famed 

p 
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all his life as a shrewd, clever man, had been 
much respected in his generation, had been 
entrusted with the wealth of wealthy men that 
he might put it out to the best advantage for 
them. How had he fulfilled his trust ? Had he 
been faithful — faithful in the day of small 
things? To the Judge of the whole earth we 
must leave him; to Him who takes account 
of all, weighs with His unerring balance what 
has been done against what might have been 
done : on the one side, our means, opportunities, 
graces given ; on the other, our life-story. 

His son stood for a moment wrapped in thought, 
then quietly opened the door and went across 
to the ofl&ce at the other side of the Piazza. 

The clerks looked up when he went in. 

"It is all over," he said in a low voice to the 
senior clerk, who came to him with papers for 
signature immediately afterwards in his inner 
room. 

But no word of sympathy or of regret was 
spoken. 

The shutters were put in that evening, and 
were not opened the following morning, nor yet 
for many mornings ; and before the next sun had 
risen, it was known throughout the city that 
Brogi & Son had failed, and that the old man 
was dead. 

Many were the homes to which the announce 
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ment brought ruin. Many the widow and 
fatherless who looked round upon their slender 
home, and felt that it was theirs no longer. 
Many the rich man who ordered his carriage, and 
drove oflF at once to get all particulars, and to 
hear if absolutely all they had entrusted to 
Brogi's keeping was gone ; if there was no hope of 
recovery. 

And the vague answer that they received to 
the latter query showed them that there was 
none. 

Don Ambrogio was glancing over his morning 
paper, as he hastily swallowed his morning coffee, 
and he read the announcement. 

He rubbed his glasses, thinking he might have 
made a mistake — but no, there was no mistake ; 
there it was in clear black and white. 

He knew, at all events, how to take ill news, 
though, perhaps, it caused him greater sorrow 
than to anyone, for he knew that the nice, com- 
fortable fortune which he had just been about to 
hand over to Margherita to start her and her 
husband in their new life, had melted into air. 

It was not of himself that he thought. He 
had tad no hand in placing the money with 
Brogi. That had been done in his father's life- 
time, for Brogi had always been his man of 
business, who had managed all his investments, 
and so, as a matter of course, he had placed his 
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daughter Margherita's money in his hands, and 
this had been, or ought to have been, accumulatmg 
during these twenty years. 

And now Brogi had faaed— just at the moment 
when, as it seemed, the money was most wanted. 

Don Ambrogio's thought then turned to Don 
Francesco, here at Siena ; it would be a blow to 
him too, he feared, for he had always understood 
that though his father had made Don Francesco 
a very small allowance during his life, there had 
been the anticipation of coming into a consider- 
able amount at his death. 

Still, of course, as a priest, he could not 
require much for himself, whereas for Luigi and 
Margherita, it would have been of so much use. 
** But perhaps after all, it may be the very best 
thing for the lad," he continued; " poverty may be 
better for him than riches." 

Don Francesco had gone to attend the funeral 
of his " late lamented father," as he wrote to 
the Archbishop, "whose latter days, he feared, 
had been much harassed by the cares of this 
world. He trusted that in this way he had 
worked out some measure of his expiation, and 
that his time in Purgatory might therefore be of 
shorter duration." 

With his brother Don Francesco did not make 
use of these terms. 

" So it 18 all over ? " he said, walking into the 
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room where his brother was writing, and laying 
down his bag and umbrella. *'You could not 
manage to hold on at all ? " 

**It would only have been throwing good 
money after bad, for we hadn't a plank to stand 
upon." 

" How did he do it ? " 

The elder brother shrugged his shoulders. 

" Fourteen per cent, as usual led him on, and 
the cunning old dog never told me a word about 
those Mexican mines." By which respectful 
epithet he meant his father. 

" I had an idea it would come," rejoined Don 
Francesco, brushing the dust from his cassock ; 
" that was why I had that 20,000 lire formally 
handed over to me." 

" What 20,000 lire ? " asked Enrico, apparently 
startled. 

*'What! didn't you know? I thought of 
course you knew, or I should not have mentioned 
it. Oh yes ; I made him do that some two or 
three years ago, and I told him if he didn't do 
it I would expose all his little schemes." 

"You scoundrel, you!" gasped his brother, 
white with rage. "You always were a sneak, 
with all your sanctimonious ways ! " 

Don Francesco laughed an unpleasant laugh, 
in which there was a malicious ring of triumph. 
" Ah ! outwitted you, my respected brother, for 
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once, did I? You who think yourself so 
mighty sharp too ! Well, I should like some- 
thing to eat. I suppose there is something in 
the house ? " 

** I neither know nor care,*' and Enrico turned 
to his desk and resumed his calculations, while 
Don Francesco rang the bell and ordered his 
dinner, not forgetting that it would be all the 
better if washed down by a bottle of his father's 
good old Madeira. 

When the servant had received his order, he 
went up to Enrico and said respectfully, " If 
you please, sir, the undertaker is waiting to see 
you " — ^for Enrico was still master to all intents 
and purposes. 

But he knew well that no sooner would the 
long line of mourners have swept down the 
street, with lighted taper, priest, and acolyte, 
than another company of a different kind would 
enter in and tJ pie«sion-» eoMpany who, 
even now, were loitering about outside both day 
and night to prevent the possibUity of some of 
those inlaid tables, those valuable pictures, those 
Pietra-dura cabinets, being removed. 

Enrico knew all this, and Francesco imagined 
it. But while the house was to all intents and 
purposes their own, surely none would grudge 
them the under-cut of the sirloin of beef, fol- 
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lowed up by the Gorgonzola, and just the 
Madeira to wash them down. 

True, they were left with only one servant. 

" Sacramento / " said the cook ; '* why should I 
stop here, when I shall get no wages for the 
whole of last month ? I shall put my things 
together and go." 

" Bacco / " said the coachman ; " I had bette^ 
go before they think about the livery, or they'll 
be taking that off me ; and I know of a likely 
place, too." 

" By the bones of Peter and Paul ! " said the 
scullery-maid, " I won't stay in the house alone, 
with the corpse lying there above. Who knows 
but I might see strange sights ? — one hears tell of 
awful things when there has been a death in the 
house." 

So only the old man-servant stayed, and he 
had loved his old master better than his two sons 
ever had ; and though he knew he would get no 
wages, he meant to stay till they carried his poor 
master to S. Lorenzo. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth." 

— Shaebspbarb. 

We are told that love surmounts all obstacles. 

Now Alfonso was in love — madly in love — 
though his loved one and he had hardly 
exchanged greetings. It was to him as though 
he had known her for years, for there is no reckon- 
ing of days, or weeks, or years in love ; no past, 
no future ; one tense alone suflBceth- — " I love." 

Who then, may we ask, was this being whom, 
all unknown, he yet loved so dearly ? It was 
Vera. And Vera herself cared no more for poor 
Alfonso, and thought no more of him, than of 
the most casual acquaintance. Certainly she did 
not love him half so much as she loved little 
Dolores. 

She had loved Luigi with her whole heart, and 
if any one had asked her if she were likely to 
marry, she would have answered, " No, I shall 
never care enough for anybody now to marry 
them." 

Alfonso found his father so much averse to 
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leaving Siena that he sent for all his painting 
materials from Eome, in the hopes of being able 
to get a little employment at Siena, for their 
means were very straitened. Perhaps Alfonso 
himself was only too glad of an excuse to remain 
in the same city and street a« Vera. 

At all events, he could see her, and his hope 
led him on to think it need not end there. 

After many vain attempts to get employment, 
he went to see Silvio, to ask if he could at all 
put him in the way of getting some painting. 

Silvio had liked the young fellow very much 
the day he went to ask him about Luigi's 
marriage, and it at once occurred to him that he 
must have someone to help him up at the 
Palazzo, where the work had been at a standstill 
from various causes lately. His own sight was 
growing rapidly worse; anything that told on 
his health affected it very much, and the anxiety 
and sorrow of the last few weeks had left their 
mark upon him in many ways. 

He was perhaps the more anxious about this 
work at the Palazzo X., inasmuch as he felt it 
would probably be the last great bit of work 
he could ever undertake. 

Of course it would be a very different thing to 
have one who had never been a pupil of his own, 
as Luigi had from his childhood, and Silvio, 
remembering this, resolved that he would not 
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commit himself to anything without further 
consideration. 

" You must let me see some of your work," 
he said to the younger man. " I would be glad 
to help you if I could, but you can understand 
how many of my own former pupils come to me 
for the same thing. I know what a struggle I 
had when I began." 

**And now your name is on every tongue," 
said Alfonso ; " everyone I ask says I had better 
come to you. I was getting on pretty well in 
Eome, but you see, for my father's sake, I must 
remain here for a time. 

" Well, I will call if you like, and see anything 
you have to show me." 

"Do, pray," and Silvio went. 

He was not one to praise much. " Have not 
vou studied under B. ? " mentioning a well- 
known master in Rome. 

*' He has taught me nearly all I know," replied 
Alfonso with a bright gleam. '* I am pleased you 
recognise that he has taught me to some pur- 
pose." 

** Well, you have many years before you yet," 
said Silvio kindly, but with a sigh. '* One of the 
hardest things, as one grows old, is to feel that 
one's powers of work are closing into a smaller 
circle every day. ^ Nox veniaty he said in 
a lower tone, but Alfonso heard him. 
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"It must be grand though, to be able to look back 
on work done and not dreamed over ; something 
accomplished that will live on." 

"Keep your enthusiasm/' rejoined Silvio, 
tapping him kindly on the shoulder ; " one wants 
it to bear one through ! I think I may be able 
to give you something to do at times." 

And so he did. And Alfonso, whenever he 
could make some excuse to go over and see him at 
his own house would do so, aad if, as sometimes 
happened, he found Vera in her father's studio, so 
much the better, even though she almost always 
went away to leave the two painters to them- 
selves. 

It may be imagined how Alfonso longed to 
know what had become of Luigi ; but he knew it 
would not be becoming in him to a^k. 

Many people in Siena were very anxious also 
to know why Luigi was away so long, but none 
ever ventured to ask Silvio. 

There seemed some mystery connected with 
his sudden departure, but it was not generally 
known what it was. But Alfonso, having seen 
a good deal of Luigi in Eome, having known that 
he had been mixed up with several young 
socialists, and having read of the arrest of two of 
these about the time Luigi had gone, put two 
and two together, aad felt sure in his own mind 
that he had thought it better to keep out of 
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tha way. But that lie had left the country 
never occurred to him, and he thought he 
was very likely only a few miles away in the 
mountains. 

At the time that Margherita was so ill, 
Alfonso did contrive to make himself of some 
little use ; Mariana s time was almost as much 
taken up as Vera's own, and there were often 
messages to the doctor, or to the tradespeople, 
which he could sometimes gain permission to 
take for them. 

One day when he came in, he found Vera in 
tears, with little Dolores on her lap. 

She was so unhappy, so troubled about some- 
thing, that the young fellow would have given 
all he possessed for the right to comfort her. 

"Is the little one not well?" he asked, 
stooping down to look at her. 

"Yes, at least as well as she ever will be," 
replied Vera, and her tears flowed afresh. 

" I hope Siora Ferrari is going on well ? " he 
added. 

"As well as we can expect, thank you; but 
she is very ill still. It seems all trouble ! " 
escaped from her almost involuntarily. 

"You have some new trouble to-day?" he 
asked. 

"Yes; it is poor dear little Dolores. The 
doctor is sure now that there is something 
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wrong with her brain ; she will never properly 
understand like other people. Poor little morsel, 
it seems so dreadful ! I can't bear to think of 
it." and she kissed her again and again. 
*' Mariana had often remarked that the child did 
not notice things as most children do, and so we 
showed her to the doctor, and at first he was not 
sure, but now he is." 

" What a terrible thing ! " said Alfonso, his 
face expressing his heart-Mt sympathy. 

Thus encouraged. Vera went on: *'And what 
her mother will say when she knows it I cannot 
think. She has never found it out. And then 
poor father is so worried about things, I hardly 
like to tell him. I don't know how I came 
to tell you. Father's eyes are troubling him 
very much — I know they are, though he does not 
say so to me ; but you notice, don't you, Sior 
Alfonso ? " 

*'A little," he replied. In reality, he had 
noticed a great difference lately, though he had 
taken care never to let Silvio see that he 
observed it. " If there is anything I can do 
for you at any time, you don't know how glad 
I should be," he said before he went away. 

She was glad she had told hiuu " How kind 
he was ! " was her thought. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" It may be 
He bath awaking for me, and some surprise 
Sball from tbis prison set tbe captive free, 
And love from fears, and from tbe flesb tbe soul." 

— F. Mters. 

Now the Pa/rroco of the Church of Sant' A. in 
Siena was aa old man and much broken in 
health. It was generally believed that his life 
would not be much prolonged, and Don Francesco 
had often wished he might be fortunate enough 
to be appointed as his successor. It was a bene- 
fice that had before been held simultaneously 
with a canonry of the Cathedral, and the gift of 
it was in the hands of the Archbishop. 

"If I only play my cards properly, in all 
probability it will be allotted to me," was his 
thought. 

It did flash across his memory that the Arch- 
bishop had once said in his hearing that he 
should like to mark his recognition of the good 
work Don Ambrogio had done at Siena by 
presenting him to some good benefice ; and the 
thought of Don Ambrogio obtaining this one, 
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on which he had set his heart, was altogether 
unbearable. As we have seen, Don Francesco 
was not one to be easily diverted from his 
purpose, and it had slowly ripened into a purpose 
with him that he would secure this benefice for 
himself. 

He sat one night at his writing-table: the 
hour was late, and he had done a long day's work. 
It mattered not — ^this letter must and should be 
written ere he lay down to rest. Now it was 
not a letter to a friend, nor yet to an enemy 
that engrossed his mind so much at this time, 
but it was an article for the Bocca delta Chiesa, 
to which he often contributed. 

Don Francesco was a ready writer, but he spent 
much time and much earnest thought over this 
article, for he felt the importance of what he was 
doing. It was headed "The Lamp of Truth." 
It would take up too many pages if we were to 
transcribe the whole ; sufl&ce it to quote the last 
part of it : " Such being so, we can readily con- 
ceive the terrible position in which Maurizio 
Delani finds himself; he who, once a priest of 
the Holy Church and shepherd of the flock of 
Christ, is now in a position which more resembles 
that of the wolf, lying in wait to seize upon the 
Iambs that the Good Shepherd has been guarding 
so tenderly. Are these the days in which men 
need the doctrines of liberty, independence of 
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authority, right of self-judgment to be preached 
to them ! Is not this desire for liberty the 
besetting sin of the age ; the one against which 
our Holy Mother must uplift her warning cry? 
Liberty! where does it lead, but to Protestantism, 
the arch foe of all that is ancient, all that is 
of divine appointment, all that pertains to the 
Saints ? Shun such doctrines of liberty as you 
would shun the machinations of the spirite of 
darkness! Such poison is very insidious. Already 
it is to be feared one or two priests, whose grasp 
of truth has also been feeble and uncertain, 
have been incited to fall themselves into heretical 
belief by this evil example. If the priests of the 
Church fail her, on whom can she depend? 
Surely the only justifiable course to such as 
have thus unhappily drifted into error would 
be to cast aside all lurking self-love, all value of 
human respect, and, going boldly to their Father 
in God, avow themselves heretics, and there 
fore unable to any longer retain their benefices. 
Those who are not courageous enough to do this, 
but who yet allow themselves in secret doubts 
about the Faith, are laying up for themselves 
a righteous judgment, which will most surely 
fall upon them !" 

"That will touch him," said Don Francesco, 
reading it over with a gleam in his great black 
eyes. "He is fool enough to have a sensitive 
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conscience. At least I think it will touch him, 
but, if not, I have another arrow in my quiver. 
However, three or four copies of this paper, 
posted to him from different p W, all arriving 
at once, will show him that he is not working 
in the dark. I think I may be pretty sure of 
Sant' A. I am told the old Parroco has had a 
third stroke this week." 

And the article was accepted by the editor 
and in due course appeared, and Don Ambrogio 
found four copies waiting for him the morning 
of Christmas Eve, when he came in to breakfast. 

Turning over the leaves and cutting them 
with his paper-knife, the red pencil-mark inter- 
lining the clause given above soon caught his 
eye. He read it again and again. Sensitive 
he was by nature, Don Francesco was right 
there ; but he did not know (how could he ?) 
that the armour that is the best defence against 
the thrusts of an enemy is a clear conscience, 
and after weighing the matter carefully over, 
Don Ambrogio poured out his whole heart in 
this earnest supplication: ^^Pervestiga me, Deus 
fortio^ et cognosce animum meum ; proba me, et 
cognosce cogitationes meas. Denique vide, an 
ego ingrediar via molesla tibi : et deduc me via 
perpetvxxJ' 

Then, busy with his various avocations, 
corporeal as well as spiritual works of mercy, 

Q 
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he had not time to think of himself until the 
evening. 

That Christmas Eve was nearly at its close, 
and Silvio Bartholi was alone in his studio, 
sitting there by his warm stove, lost in thought. 

It had been his habit always to attend the 
midnight Mass, but it was yet some hours before 
he would go. He had had a harassing day, and 
was now weary, needing repose. Perhaps this 
tended to make his thoughts sad ones. It is 
often when we are weary that sad thoughts come 
to us. 

He looked back over a long life ; remembered 
the days when, as a lad, all had looked so bright 
before him ; and then the different shadows that, 
falUng across his life, had darkened it as they 
feU. ^ And regret wis in his mind, regret for 
much that he had done — perhaps greater regret 
for what he had left undone. 

He had never found any one in life to share his 
thoughts ; a very reticent man always, he had 
grown more reticent with advancing years. 
Whatever his trials, he must bear them alone. 
And his thoughts passed on to his failing eye- 
sight, to his unfinished work. Instinctively he 
turned to his last picture of the Madonna and 
Child which was standing on his easel, and 
which he knew now he would never be able to 
complete. He remembered exactly the part that 
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was unfinished, and, thinking of it, he fell into 
a deep reverie ; and in his dream the Holy 
Child in his picture and the Holy Child whose 
birth the bells would so soon be celebrating were 
strangely blended together ; and it was the Holy 
Child Himself, in all His radiance and beauty, 
who was present before him. 

** Because of my unworthiness, it has been— it 
must have been — that the gift has been taken 
away from me. I was not worthy to paint that 
Holy Child. Oft in my wickedness have I 
done it, with an all too confident heart — pre- 
sumptuous, unf earing — and now never again — 
never again. I have heard of the saint who, 
being called firom reciting her daily office, on 
retu^g found it inscribed in letters of gold 
by an angel's hand. But no angel will come to 
finish my work. Unfinished-incomplete, as my 
whole life — ^wanting." 

And sadly too his thoughts, half dreaming, 
half waking, wandered to the boy Luigi, the 
child of his heart, far away from home now, 
though where he knew not, hiding from shame, 
from disgrace ; the boy of whom he had hoped 
such great things, on whom he had poured out 
so much love and tenderness. He thought of 
the day when Luigi, quite a little lad, had come 
to him at his easel, and, holding up a paint- 
brush, had said : " Dada, teach Luigi to paint," 
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and how he had then and there given the little 
fellow his first lesson. 

He remembered the happy dreams he had 
dre^ed of seeing Mgi .S to hi. daughter 
Vera, and so becoming more his son than ever. 
He had never known before how much his 
heart had been set on this. 

He felt sadder still as he thought of Vera 
giving her love so trustfuUy. so confidently, only 
to be deceived at last ; and again it seemed that 
the Child Christ laid His little hand upon him 
saying : " Fear not ; My earthly life too was pain, 
and sorrow, and desolation, but for love of thee 
I gladly bore it, that thou mightest rejoice in My 
kingdom through aU eternity. 

Then he started up, for Vera put in her head : 
" Are you ready, padre mio f— it is service time." 

And whae SilL sat thus in his studio, Don 
Ambrogio leant back, deeply engrossed in 
earnest thought, in the Canonica. 

All Advent he had been praying for light and 
guidance that the truth might be revealed to him 
if he were in error ; that if he were true in his 
belief he might have courage to act up to his 
convictions. 

Again he went to his bookshelf, took out the 
writings of Irenseus, of Epiphanius, of S. Jerome, 
and referred to various passages carefully marked. 

'*No/' said he to himself, "not * conceived 
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without sin/ but preserved by the Holy Spirit 
from actual sin. Surely this is the teaching of 
the Church, surely anything that goes beyond 
this is the invention of man, and not the 
revelation of God. I pray that I be not in 
error. And then again to believe that any- 
thing the Holy Father has ever said must be 
the infallible guide of the Church ! How can 
it be when we tMnk of the mistakes that have 
been made ? " 

Again he refeired to a large manuscript book of 
his own notes, from various contemporary writers. 
" It does not take away one iota of my respect, 
my reverence, for the Holy Father. Have I not 
ever loved my Church, loved her as the Body of 
our Divine Lord ? They cannot say that 1 am 
a heretic. Yet, se6 here "—and he took up the 
Bocca della Chiesa — " ' thoFC who within the 
bosom of the Catholic Church are vainly endeav- 
ouring to overthrow any of her dogmas are 
guilty of the sin of heresy, choosing out what they 
will follow, instead of meekly yielding obedience 
to the great Head of the Church.' 

*'Ah, it is dark, dark," said he; "and yet 
what is the Christmas message 'i— Lux fulgeUt. 
God, Christ, Holy Spirit," he said, 
kneeling down at his Prie IHeu before the great 
ivory crucifix, "show me Thy light. I would 
obey Thee in all childlike simplicity and faith. 
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Cast me not from Thee and from Thy love. 
Where I am in error, lead me back." 

Long he knelt there, even till the Duomo 
bells clanged loudly from the high tower, and he 
started up and hastened to the west door. 

The nave was all in darkness, except for a few 
streaks of pale moonlight that slanted in through 
the stained windows down upon the mosL 
flooring. 

But upon the High Altar was a blaze of light. 
It was as though star gleamed upon star around 
the Crucifix, and flooded all the eastern end of 
the church with light. 

** Darkness here as we journey on, but light 
yonder." said he to himself, as he threaded his way 
under the arches. " The Lord God giveth them 
light." And he passed into the sacristy to join the 
great procession. 

** Unto the godly there ariseth up light in the 
darkness." 

Kneeling there in adoration, worshipping there 
the Holy Child, it was as though a bright ray 
shone into that faithful heart, so sad in its doubt 
and uncertainty. It seemed to him the voice of 
the Child Christ who said to him : " Thou art 
longing for a Church in which all is perfect. 
Not even the Church Triumphant is yet perfect, 
much less the Church Militant. The sins of man 
dim the light on earth. But did not I accept 
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earthly things in all their imperfection? Was 
not I content to be a child, to grow up with 
human growth, to subject myself to those whose 
knowledge and faith were both imperfect ? Did 
not I, thy God, accept a human mother ? The 
Church is thy mother ; cleave to her, love her, 
honour her. In her arms I placed thee at thy 
baptism. The errors thou seest have come 
from the sins or the ignorance of her children ; 
strive thou to keep both life and doctrine pure." 

It was the lifting off of a great weight to the 
true-hearted priest. No longer need he fear to 
exercise his office, no longer fear to recognise 
error, no longer fear to find irreconcilable his own 
and his Church's faith. 

He saw it all now : the Church imperfect here, 
working through earthly men, earthly minds. 
But a day would come when, purified of all error, 
she would shine forth, the Bride in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost^ 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate as far as in them lay 
Him who His wisdom and His power employs 
In making others happy?" — Cowper. 

Luncheon had just begun at 150 Eaton Square, 
London, when the master of the house came in. 
In appearance he much resembled his brother, of 
whom we heard in Silvio Bartholi's studio. 
But there the likeness ended. Both were rich 
men, but it was Colonel Monkhouse only who 
derived much happiness from his wealth, inas- 
much as he spent it in trying to bring happiness 
to the lots of others less favoured by Providence. 

There, over the mantelpiece, hung Silvio's 
Sibyl, of which we have already heard. 

The party consisted of Mrs Monkhouse and 
their three daughters — fine, handsome, thoroughly 
English girls. The dining-room was large, 
lofty, and handsomely furnished. A butler and 
two footmen were in attendance. 

** You remember your uncle getting that picture 
at Siena — at least, ordering it when we were all 
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together there last year?" said Colonel Monk- 
house, addressing one of his daughters. 

" Perfectly, and what a long time it was before 
it came. By the by, Sir Henry Newbold was 
praising that picture very much the day he was 
here. He asked who the artist was, and directly 
he heard Bartholi's name he said, ' Oh yes; he is 
one of the best painters of the day ; they can't 
beat him in Florence;' so Uncle John made a 
good hit, father." 

" Oh, he said that, did he ? and I believe Sir 
Henry knows what he is talking about," replied 
her father, evidently pleased. " Well, curiously 
enough, I have had with me this morning, not 
Bartholi himself, but a pupil of his — a ward of 
his too, I think he told me — ^who helped to paint 
that very picture, and who has evidently done a 
good deal with BarthoU." 

" Eeally !" said Mrs Monkhouse. ** What is he 
doing here ? " 

"He has come to try his fortune here, and 
judging from his looks and his threadbare coat, 
I should think, poor fellow, he was not having a 
good time of it." 

"I wonder if he would give me some lessons?" 
said the youngest daughter, who had taken up 
rather an artistic line. 

*'He is too young and too good-looking for 
that, Louie," and her father laughed. 
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** Father, how can you! One would think I 
was given to falling in love with my drawing- 
master," answered Louie, not best pleased. 

" I should be glad to help him if I knew 
anyone wanting a picture, for he is a nice 
young fellow, I think," rejoined Colonel Monk- 
house. 

" father," said the eldest girl, "why don't 
you get him to paint grandmamma? She is 
coming here, you know, to-morrow, and you have 
so often said you wished you had a painting of 
her." 

** True," he replied. '' Perhaps I will." 

**It would delight grandmamma if she thought 
it was doing a kindness to anybody ; and as she 
is going to stay some time, she would be able to 
have it properly finished." 

" I wonder whether he is good at portraits," 
said her mother. 

" Oh, these Italians, when they have studied, 
as he has done, under some of the best masters 
in Eome as well as at Siena, seem able to paint 
anything. It seems bom in them, in a way," 
replied her husband. 

The foUowing day grandmamma arrived with 
her old maid, who had lived with her for many 
years. Mrs Monkhouse, senior, was the very 
picture of an ideal old lady— of middle height, 
with a bright fresh colour, tender wistful blue 
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eyes, hair that was very nearly white, and the 
most becoming of lace caps. 

**What a pretty old lady!" was the remark 
always made about her. And she was as charm- 
ing as she was pretty, with a ready ear for all the 
sorrows and joys of others, time that seemed 
always at the disposal of others and not of 
herself, a great deal of perception which kept 
her from ever wounding anyone's feelings, and a 
great love for all creatures about her. 

The girls were all very fond of their grand- 
mother, who entered into all their pursuits as 
though she were young herself. She never forgot 
that young people do sometimes want a new hat 
or a pretty cloak when the quarter's allowance 
has all been spent, and therefore always had a 
supply of nice crisp banknotes, which were very 
easily slipped into somebody's hand "on the sly," 
as she said. 

** Grandmamma," said Louie the next morning 
at breakfast, " we want you to have your picture 
painted." 

" Ah, my dear, that is all very well when you 
are young and pretty, but at my age I don't 
want to see myself in a gilt frame up on the 
wall." 

" But, grandmamma, we want to have you 
there," rejoined another sister. " For you are 
not always staying with us here, you know. If 
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you were, perhaps we should not want your 
picture so much/' 

" What ! you forget me, Eleanor, when I am 
away, do you ? " she repUed, smiliDg ; " ' out of 
sight out of mind,' is it ? Now I don't forget 
you." 

** But, grandmamma, I am sure you would like 
to help a young Italian artist who paints beauti- 
fully, but who is very poor. Father has got a 
protegS ; he had a hand in painting that picture," 
pointing to the Sibyl. " That is well done, is it 
not ? " 

" Yes ; the girls are quite right, we do want a 
picture of you very much," said Colonel Monk- 
house, laying down the letter he was reading. 

" Well, well, we will see," replied his mother. 
And so the thing was settled. 

A few days later grandmamma had her own 
favourite chair wheeled into the morning-room, 
and, with her knitting in hand, she waited the 
arrival of the painter. 

When her son brought him in and introduced 
him, she looked up into his face, still so pale and 
delicate - looking, smiled one of her sunniest 
smiles, and said : " What ! is it you ? Well, 
this is a surprise." 

And he, startled, saw before him the kind 
old lady who had been such a welcome visitor 
at S. Thoi^as' Hospital, but whom he had never 
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thought to see again, and whom he had not 
recognised at once, having seen her before in 
walking dress. 

** What ! you have met before ? " said Colonel 
Monkhouse, surprised. 

" Yes, we are not strangers," said his mother, 
smiling ; and he left the young painter to place his 
model according to his taste, and quitted the room. 

She did not talk much while the charcoal 
sketch was being taken, knowing that she must 
leave him undisturbed if he was to do himself 
credit, only lust an occasional remark fell from 
her Ups from time to time. 

At last she was struck by the extreme pallor 
of his face and the way he leant back from time 
to time. 

"Are you strong enough yet to be at work 
again, do you think ? " 

** Oh yes, thank you," flushing painfully. 

*' But you have not got over your illness yet, 
I jthink. Let me see, how long ago was it I saw 
you ? About two months, was it not ? " 

" About that, I think." 

" You must take care of yourself." 

'' Oh yes, I will do that." 

And there it ended. 

The next time he came she talked more, not 
asking him questions, not ttpparently wanting to 
enquire into his history, but ji^ith sueh a ready 
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sympathy and such a kind heart, that Luigi, 
who was at the bottom of his heart very boyish 
still, soon felt so drawn to her that he would have 
told her anything and everything. 

And so by degrees, without seeking to eUcit 
anything, she seemed to gain the same intimate 
knowledge of him, his fauL and his good points, 
that she always did gain with those in whom she 
took an interest. We all know such people, and 
prize them accordingly — people who do not look 
shocked when thev hear of our meannesses and 
faUings. who axe glad with our successes, dis- 
appointed with our failures, hopeful with our 
hopes. beUeving in us entirely. 

One day Luigi looked more than usually ill, 
and at last, without giving any sign, he just fell 
back in his chair in a dead faint. 

She did not scream or go into hysterics, but 
just summoning the butler, with his help laid 
the poor young fellow on the sofa ; and in a few 
minutes, when he came round, she was ready 
with a strong dose of brandy and water, and 
made him lie still on the comfortable sofa for 
another hour, his head pillowed on soft eider- 
down cushions. 

Poor young fellow ! he was so weak, and had 
been living so sparingly lately, and had had so 
few kind words since he left the Hospital, that it 
was almost a pleasant sensation to be ill again. 
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with such a kind, motherly nurse to watch over 
him. 

There was no more painting to be done that 
morning, and she did not let him go home with- 
out a cup of strong beef-tea and a glass of port 
wine, having a pretty good idea that he did not 
live too well. 

And whether it was the kindness, or whether 
it was the beef-tea and port wine, but, lying 
there, his head buried in the cushions so that no 
one could see what an eflFort it cost him to say it, 
he jerked out : ** If you knew what a fool I had 
been, Madame, you would not be so kind. Oh, 
I have been a fool ! " 

" You have been thinking while you have been 
ill ? " she said in an encouraging tone. 

" I should think I had. I have cursed myself 
for my folly; but perhaps I ought not to say 
so." 

'*You mean you had better not have come 
away ? " she asked, seeing that he really wanted 
to be helped out to say what was in his mind. 

" Well, not that so much, for I could hardly 
help that, but ever so many things." 

" For instance ? " she asked. 

" I am married, and have a wife and child, and 
no one knows." 

" Poor thing ! Where is she, poor thing ? 

" In Rome, I suppose. I left her there, but she 
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does not know where I am, so she could not 
write." 

" And why did you leave her ? " 

" Because my guardian who has brought me 
up— Bartholi, who painted that picture — ^wrote 
and asked me to come back to Siena for a bit to 
help him with a large work he had in hand, and 
I never told him I was married." 

"Or he would have been angry ? " she asked. 
" Perhaps you feel he had a right to be angry ? " 

" Yes, indeed he had, because — ^because — ^well, 
I had asked his own daughter to be my wife 
before I went away." 

" And you did not tell her or anyone ? " and 
her face grew grave. "You have been very 
unhappy since you began deceiving people, have 
you not? You have always been living in a 
state of fear ? " 

" Yes, that has been it," he replied. 

"And one thing led on to another, I 
suppose ? " 

" I was just like someone caught in a net ; 
whichever way I turned, I could not get out of 

it." 

"And what has made you tell me?" she 
continued, with a kindly smile. 

" Because — ^well, you have made me feel so 
ashamed. I have rather gone in for saying all 
rich people are cruel and wicked — I am afraid you 
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would call me an Anarchist ; but I don't think I 
really ever quite meant it." 

"You have been led on by others to say 
foolish things, I suppose, like so many others?" 

" I have been a fool," he said, " and let any- 
one lead me." 

" My poor boy ! " she said. " I wish I could 
help you." 

" It makes me so ashamed when I see good 
people." 

At this moment someone came with a message 
to Mrs Monkhouse, so he got up and said, 
" Forgive me for having wasted all your time 
this morning. I am quite right now, but I sup- 
pose you wUl not let me paint any more to-day. 
May I come to-morrow at the usual time ? " 

" If you are well enough ; but I mean to send 
my doctor to see you this afternoon." 

" Please don't," he said, in such an earnest 
tone that she suspected the real state of the case, 
that the doctor would have a great deal to say 
about the wretchedly cold, damp room in which 
he was living, and the general poverty of his 
surroundings. 

" Well, you shall see him here then." 

So on L following morning h. arrived « 

usual at ten o'clock, and the doctor came about 

the same time, and Mrs Monkhouse left them 

together. 

R . 
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When the doctor came to her afterwards he 
said, '* It is his heart that is wrong." 

" I am sorry for that," she replied ; " I was 
half afraid it was seriously wrong." 

He looked rather grave. 

" Well, yes, I am afraid it may be serious." 

" You mean it is diseased ? " 

" Undoubtedly ; and from what I can gather, 
though he did not say much, I should think he 
did not Uve well enough. In his case it is very 
important he should live well. Has he got any- 
thing to live upon ? " 

" Not much, I fancy, but I will try and 
manage some way of helping him." 

The doctor smiled. " He won't fare badly if 
you take him up, I think. I have given him two 
prescriptions-one to take regularly as a tonic, 
and the other to take any time when he feels one 
of these attacks coming on. And I have told 
him he ought carefully to avoid cold and exposure. 
Of course he must feel our climate cold and 
damp after Italy, and he ought to be the more 
careful." 

Of course Mrs Monkhouse did not tell Luigi 
what the doctor had said to her about his 
condition. If she had, it would probably have 
made him so nervous as to aggravate the disease. 
But she did say when she went back into the 
room where he was waiting for her — 
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" Now then, your prescription is plenty of 
good food and wine, and not to go getting wet 
through again. Are you comfortable in your 
rooms ? " " Eooms," she said, though she 
imagined it was only one, probably. 

"Not particularly," he replied. If he had 
spoken the exact truth he would have said, " Not 
at all." 

" Because," continued Mrs Monkhouse, "there 
is an old servant of ours who has rooms for young 
men like yourself, and I know she would make 
you comfortable, and cook you some nice hot 
dinners." 

Luigi thought to himself " nice hot dinners " 
were not likely to be within his means till he 
was doing better for himself than he was at 
present. 

His usual dinner now consisted of bread and 
cheese, and in the evening he generally had 
coflFee and dry bread. 

He hardly knew what to say. 

Mrs Monkhouse continued : "I know how 
important it is after a severe illness like yours to 
take care of yourself, and if you like to make 
arrangements with this person I mention for 
your rooms (I know she is not a high charger), 
I shall make it my business to settle with her 
for your food, and you will have to eat and 
drink plenty of everything she sets before you." 
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He was not a glutton, but he had always lived 
comfortably before, and beef-steak and steaming 
potatoes and a glass of wine would certainly be 
eaten with more relish than perpetual bread and 
cheese. 

" I don't know how to thank you," he said. 

" Then are you well enough to paint to-day ? " 

" Quite," repUed Luigi, and for some time he 
painted away in silence. 

When he saw the time was up, he was putting 
away his brushes, and Mrs Monkhouse said : 

" You did not tell me yesterday why you came 
to England ? " 

" It was because I had got mixed up with 
some Socialists, and I was afraid, a^ the poUce 
took up two of them, that my turn would come 
next." 

" Then had you done anything against the 
law ? " 

" No, I believe not, unless they would say I 
was an accomplice." 

" How long ago is it ? " 

" Four months ; but it seems more like four 
years to me." 

She smiled. 

" How about your going back ? " 

" I wanted to have earned some money first." 

"It would be safe now to let them know 
where you are, would it not ? " 
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*' I cannot be sure, but I almost think it would. 
I have been thinking lately it has probably all 
blown over by now." 

" What will you do ? " she asked. 

There was a pause. ** Write and tell them the 
whole truth as you have told it to me, and 
propose to go back ? It will be hard to do." 

Mrs Monkhouse was wise, and saw it would be 
better to let him come to his own decision. 
"He wiU write before long," she said to herself 
as she wished him good-bye, giving him at the 
same time the address of the lodgings, and 
pressing a sovereign into his hand. ^^ 

''This is just for your butcher's bill till 
you are estabihed in yL new quarter." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head." 

— Shaebspbarb. 

To some of us it is easier to do a hard thing 
at once than to wait a little while and think 
about it ; easier when the surgeon says, '* I 
suppose you wish to have the operation per- 
formed ? " to answer : " Yes, to-day, please. If I 
wait tiU to-morrow I beUeve I shall find some 
excuse." 

And Luigi had at last learned to fear 
himself and his own weak, procrastinating 
habits, and he said to himself, " Carpe diem. I 
wiU write to-day, and then it wiU be done." 

And he sat down and wrote : 

"12 Gablislb Stbbbt, Bbompton, London. 

" My Dbab Father, 

<'I am ashamed to write, but still more ashamed 
not to write. I want to tell you the whole truth, though 
perhaps by this time you may have suspected it. I am 
married, and have a child, born just before I left home. My 
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wife's address was, when I last heard from her — ^Via Balbetti, 

No. 14, Borne. I know it was very wrong to marry without 

your approval, and I am truly sorry I did it. It was a bad 

return for all your kindness. Tou have very likely guessed 

that I left home suddenly, not because of this, but because 

my two friends, Bondi and Malghetti, got into trouble, and 

I was afraid my name might be mixed up with theirs. But 

as I have heard notlung, I hope such was not the case. To 

Vera I ought to say something, but I know not what to say. 

I hope you will write and tell me you forgive me. — Your 

affectionate son, 

" LuiGi Fbrrari." 

He breathed a sigh of relief when it was done. 
The next letter was much easier. 

" My Dablino Marghbrita, 

" I have been afraid to write on account of Bondi 

being taken up. I w£is afraid I might be implicated in some 

way ; but I hope and trust it was a false alarm. I have 

been very ill, or I should have sent you some money before 

this. It has worried me very much that I have not been able 

to do so : but now that I am better, I have got some pictures 

to paint, and I hope to send you some directly. Don't 

worry yourself about me, as I am nearly all right now. You 

see I am in London, and it is not such a bad place after all, 

if only you saw the sun a little oftener. People have 

been very kind to me. I hope baby is quite well? — Your 

loving husband, 

LuiGi." 

But this letter Margherita never received, as 
she had avoided giving her address at Siena to 
her former landlady in Rome, thinking that to 
do so might bring danger to Luigi. 
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Of course Luigi could not receive an answer 
from Siena for nearly a week. But when Silvio's 
letter came, he could not help crpng over it. 
It was so affectionate, so kind, so forgiving; but 
Silvio did not hide how he had been pained. 
The whole story of Margherita's arrival at Siena 
followed, and of her serious illness, with the 
assurance that she was writing herself to him, 
but that her letter would probably not be 
finished till the following day. It was all a 
surprise — Margherita at Siena; and the truth 
flashed upon him before her letter came. She 
had heard he was in danger and had come to 
save him. 

What a tale of misunderstanding and deception! 
— and it was all his fault. 

Silvio's letter concluded with the words : 
*' Remember, dear boy, your home is your home 
stiU." 

It was kind. How much easier it had all 
come right than he had ever thought it would I 

Mrs Monkhouse's picture was finished, and he 
was to take it home this day. 

'* You look better to-day," was her first remark, 
as she noticed a brightness in his eye, an elas- 
ticity in his gait, which had been wanting lately. 

** I ought to be," he said, and he put his 
father's letter into her hand. 

** I am no Italian scholar, unfortunately," she 
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replied, " so you must tell me about it ; but I 
know by your face it is all right." 

" Yes, he has been, as he alwajrs is, too kind/' 

She shook him warmly by the hand and con- 
gratulated him. 

" Now for the picture. Let me see. It is very 
well done, I think," examining it carefully ; " a 
little too flattering for an old woman with a 
wrinkled face, but I believe it is very like. 
Wait while I call my son," and leaving the room 
she went in search of him, and they came back 
together. 

He nodded to Luigi and went up to the 
picture. 

** You have succeeded in a very good likeness, 
I am sure of that. You have caught the expres- 
sion so well, and it is very well painted I can 
see. We will see what the girls say," and going 
into the hall he gave a whistle, which was known 
in the girls' own particular " sanctum » as papa's 
summons. 

** Oh, it is capital," they aU said ; " I never 
»w anything so good. It is you, grandmother, 
to the ^ery flVtips." 

** Here is the cheque," said Colonel Monkhouse 
*' f have made it out for double the amount we 
arranged for; I think it is worth it. Andlfency 
this picture may get you other orders." 
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" I am very much obliged to you, sir," repUed 
Luigi, quite overcome with so much kindness. 
" I don't know how to thank you." 

** Tut, tut ; it is always a pleasure to help those 
who deserve it." 

The weeks passed on, several letters were inter- 
changed; each one that came from Margherita 
begging, nay, imploring him to return. His own 
heS L i'o d^™g^hna home, .ad therefore 
the final arrangements were made, and he told 
them by what train to expect him. 

None rejoiced more than Mrs Monkhouse over 
the turn events had taken, and she gave Luigi 
much good advice when he went to wish her a 
grateful good-bye. 

** I shall always feel I owe it to you," he said, 
and they were pleasant words to one who, having 
known deep sorrow herself, had tried to use her 
life in brightening the lots of others. 

Let us now return to Siena, and think of the 
joy that ran through the house when Luigi's 
first letter arrived. 

" A letter from Sior Luigi," said Mariana, 
holding the comer of it in her apron as she laid 
it on Silvio's table. 

Silvio started, rubbed his glasses, tore open 
the envelope. 

"I can't read it," said he; "my sight gets 
worse every day. Send the signorina here." 
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And Vera came, and with tremulous voice she 
read it aloud to her father. 

Directly she had finished, and given her father 
a loving kiss, she said : ** I must just run and 
tell Margherita ; I know she is worrying about 
liim, though she says she is not." 

*' Yes, tell her," he repeated, glad to be alone. 
" Thank God, thank God 1 " was the uppermost 
thought in his mind. " I don't believe he took 
that money. I am almost sure he didn't. He 
may be weak, but he is not a thief. No, he 
didn't take it." 

Later in the day he took the letter to Don 
Ambrogio, and they rejoiced together and con- 
sulted together, both being of the same mind 
that he was innocent as -regarded the Qub 
money. 

It was the lifting off of a great weight, for in his 
silence their fears had been always goading them 
to suspect him. 

" WiU you have him home ? " asked the priest. 

" Certainly, if he likes to come." 

And they parted. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

'< There is a Eeaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the hearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 

Shall I have nought that is fairt saith he ; 

Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again 

My Lord has need of these flowerets gay. 
The Beaper said and smiled ; 
^ Deaf tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. .... 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above." — Longfbllow. 

And the day came at last, the day for which 
patient hope and loving trust had waited so long. 
And Margherita woke in the morning with a 
heart like a lark. First of all, she smothered 
little Dolores with kisses, then she opened the 
persiani, and looked out on the early silence of 
the morning. Yes, the sun was shining gloriously. 
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No wonder it was shining, for Luigi was coming 
home to-day ! 

She always had trusted him, always had known 
everything would come right ; others might have 
doubted, but his wife could never doubt. 

Trouble, weariness, sickness, poverty, desola- 
tion, she had known it all in the past ; but all was 
right now, Luigi was coming ! 

And oh the joy of putting little Dolores into 
his arms, his little daughter whom he had never 
seen ! She remembered the awful night of the 
fire— she would remember it to her dying day ; 
but the Holy Angels had taken care of her, and 
no harm had come to her. * 

And then she thought with love and gratitude 
of the new dear uncle she had found; who Jiad 
been to her as a father, as all she had ever pic- 
tured to herself a father ever Could be ; and he 
loved Luigi, too, and would be as kind to him as 
he had been to her. And as she thought of Don 
Ambrogio she took in her hand the little silver 
reliquary, which she had all her life worn round 
her neck by day and by night, that little 
reliquary, his own gift to her dear mother before 
she was bom. 

And next followed the thought of all Silvio'f 
and Vera s goodness. How dearly she loved 
them! What they had been to her in these 
weary weeks of waiting none could ever know, 
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except Luigi. He, of course, would know every- 
thing—know it aU, understand it all, without 
being told. 

She came down early that morning, persuaded 
Vera to let her make the coffee, and was the life 
and brightness of the breakfast-table. 

" It is easy to see what Maxgherita is thinking 
of," said Vera to her father. 

*' I don't believe I am one bit more glad than 
you both are," she answered in her winning, 
aflfectionate way, "though perhaps I show it 
more." 

After breakfast she bustled about, helping 
Vera in the house. 

Then about eleven o'clock she went to put 
baby to bed for her midday sleep. 

She laid her in her cradle ; the very old cradle 
in which Vera herself had been laid as a baby, 
kissed her tenderly, darkened the room, and sat 
down to her work. 

In a few moments little Dolores uttered a 
pitiful wail, which grew louder and louder. 

" What is it ? My darling mustn't cry to-day, 
for dada is coming 1 " 

But baby continued to cry, woefully, piteously. 
Her mother took her on her knee, pressed her to 
her bosom, walked up and down the room with 
her, but still the terrible screams went on. At 
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last they ceased, and her mother laid her down 
tenderly in her cradle again. 

But as she did so, such a strange, ashy colour 
spread over the face of the little one, such a film 
over the dark eyes. What could it — oh, what 
could it be ? 

" Vera — Vera! " she opened the door and called. 

" In one moment," was the answer, called up 
from the kitchen where Vera was busy with the 
dinner. 

-Quick-quick!" and with bounding step 
Vera came up the stairs. 

** Vera ! What is it, my darling? Oh what 
is it ? " A nameless fear was upon them both. 

"Brandy," said Vera, and quick as thought 
she darted to the sideboard downstairs, and 
brought some, measured, and gave it. 

But stiU the limbs seemed stiffening ; "Oh, was 
it ? could it be ? No— oh, say not." 

"The doctor," she said with a gasp, and 
seizing up her hat from a peg in the hall, 
knowing that her steps would be fleeter than 
Mariana's, she almost flew to the doctor's house. 

Happily he was at home, and came back with 
her. His practised eye saw in a moment that 
the end was near. 

Talker, chatterer, gossiper even though he was, 
yet in the presence of Death in all its bitterness, 
he was silenced. 
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The doctor who stands by many death -beds 
does not thereby get hardened to death. Perhaps 
he knows something more than we know of the 
great mystery of our dissolution. Certainly he 
does not any the less dread death for himself, 
because he has seen so many others die ; nor is 
he the less anxious to ward it off from his 
patients, wherever human skill can do anything. 
But weU he knows that if the dread fiat has 
gone forth, if the appointed hour has come, if the 
Angel of Death, with outstretched wings, is 
hovering near, then man must bow down, meekly 
accept the will of the Most High, and surrender. 

Vera, thoughtful for all, now despatched a 
messenger to Don Ambrogio, knowing he could 
support Margherita in her hour of trial as no one 
else could. 

She knew from the doctor's manner what 
Margherita did not yet know — -that he could do 
nothing. 

Quite still the little one lay ; her breath came 
short and laboured ; the eyes were closed, the 
face was set and rigid in pain. 

Margherita could not restrain her tears, her 
cries, her aiiguish. "0 doctor— doctor ! save my 
darling ! Oh, save her — just till her father comes. 
Dolores, my darling ! " 

The doctor knew the little one could neither 
hear nor heed, so he checked her not. He was a 
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kind man, and though he could do nothing, he 
waited on, and he was there when Don Ambrogio 
entered. 

It was as though a great calm set in when the 
priest came among them with his holy face, 
with his calm and heavenly mien. 

" My daughter," he said to Margherita, " the 
Master is come and caUeth for her. You would 
not keep her back from Him ? " And he recited 
the Office for the Departing Soul; and as he 
uttered the words the mother ceased her bitter 
tears, the little one opened her eyes for one 
moment, and looked straight into her mother s 
face as though sajmig to her, " God bless you, 
mother I " and then all was over. 

The little life begun in sorrow,- ended in sorrow; 
and now all was peace. The little flower that 
had blossomed here on this cold earth — such 
little, frail, earthly blossoms — ^had been trans- 
planted into the heavenly garden to blossom 
more abundantly in the presence of the King. 
The little life here undeveloped, here fragile an4 
encompassed with infirmities, entered upon » 
higher, purer existence. 

" Suffer the little children to oome jmto Me, 
and forbid them not," said the^ CSu^ist, " for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven." . -- 

And so the day of gladness became a day of 
sadness such as Margherita had never known, 

s 
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Can any know what it is to lose a cHld except 
those who have lost one? Can any one else 
know the aching void, or hear the agonizing cry 
echoing on " mother, mother," knowing they can 
never again fold the little one in their embrace ? 
Can anyone else know the wild, unutterable 
longing to follow the loved one across the dark 
river? Can anyone else feel the dumb silence 
that settles over the heart thus made desolate, 
that it can neither weep nor pray? Surely 
not. 

Ah, ye mothers, God leads you to Himself by 
ways ye know not of I 

The day wore on, drew its sad heart-breaking 
hours to a close, and the time drew nigh when 
Luigi had said he would arrive. 

But who had the heart to look for his coming 
now ? Who could bear to see the meeting 
between him and Margherita, stiU less between 
him and his lifeless child ? 

One there was, the faithful friend in every 
emergency, anticipating every need before it was 
expressed, knowing just what every one would 
wish. 

** Shall I meet Luigi ? " said Alfonso's pencilled 
note sent in to Silvio, and his offer was thank- 
fully accepted. 

So when the shades of evening were closing 
in, and the busy streets had grown quiet, and 
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work was over, Alfonso, sad at heart, took his 
way to the station. 

Even by the dim gas-light he felt a shock 
when he saw how thinLd pale Luigi looked. 

Their greeting was warm, but there was a con- 
straint over both, a constraint which arose from 
different causes, but which may be easily 
imagined 

Luigi felt ill and nervous, and was, besides, 
only naturally ashamed to meet them alL 

Alfonso felt himself as one who must strike a 
painful blow, and must do it quickly. 

"AU well at home?" was, however, almost 
Luigi's first question as they passed out of the 
station. 

"No, all are very sad to-day," was the 
answer. 

" What is it ? " and Luigi stood still as a stone, 
and turned a white, startled face on *his com- 
panion. " Something has happened ? " 

*• Yes, to-day." 

'• Who?" with a gasp. "Margherita? Father? " 

" No, little Dolores." 

Luigi gave a lurch, but steadied himself by 
Alfonso's arm. 

" Dear ! I am weak. Dead ! dead ! and I 
have never seen her ! never seen her ! " 

And Alfonso knew the kindest thing was to be 
silent. He felt as though he knew exactly all 
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Luigi must be feeling at the momenti and his 
sUence was his sympathy. 

When they got to the hojise Alfonso wrung 
his friend's hand Warmly, and left him to go in 
alone. 

Luigi passed in at the old familiar door that 
he had so often banged behind him in childish 
days, that door out of which he had stokn with 
such mingled feelings a few months before. 

what a great deal had happened since 
then ! what a lifetime had passed ! 

There stood Mariana with a handkerchief up to 
her eyes, lamenting loudly. He just pressed her 
outstretched hand. 

The studio door stood open, and there sat 
Silvio, grey and old. 

" Is it Luigi ? " he asked, shading his eyes 
with his hand ; and it gave the latter another 
blow to see that his father's failing sight could 
hardly distinguish him. 

" My poor boy ! " and the old painter kissed 
him warmly, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks." It is a sad coining home for you." 

Luigi could not speak, his heart was too fulL 
That heart which fear, and selfishness, and con- 
ceit had silenced for so long, was a warm heart 
in spite of all, and he felt more penitent, more 
ashamed than ever, now he realised how deeply 
Silvio loved him in spite of all. 
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He had pictured to himself that that love 
must have passed away for ever, and here it was 
welling up like a fountain, old yet ever new. 

A step was heard coming down the stairs. It 
was Don Ambrogio. *' My dear boy/' laying his 
hand affectionately on his arm, ^^ I will take you 
to her.'' 

And without a word Luigi followed him up 
the weU-wom stairs that he had been accustomed 
to bound up three steps at a time. In the 
darkened room, only lighted by the tall candles 
that burned round the bed, was a kneeling form. 
She rose, hearing the footsteps pause before the 
door, and in a moment Margherita was folded in 
her husband's arms. 

The good priest left them to themselves. 
They could comfort and help each other better 
than he could comfort them. 

"Can you ever forgive me, darling?" Luim 
wh^kter OB thaf evening. ^ 

"Don't, Luigi, don't," waa hex imploring 
answer, as she kissed him again. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death, and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood. 
And, as if like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe. 
Forever — ^never ! Never — ^forever." 

— ^LONGFBLLOW. 

It was some years later. Luigi and Margherita 
were living in Rome, his health having much 
improved since his return to a warmer climate. 

With his painting he had been very successful, 
and he and Margherita were very happy together, 
their only sorrow being that no little one had 
been given them. 

Don Ambrogio was now Parroco of the large 
Church of San D., and lived in the same street 
with them. 

One evening Luigi was out, and Margherita 
sat alone in the house. 

A visitor was announced. **The lady says 
you won't know her name, signora," said the 
servant. And a figure entered, closely veiled. 
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She glanced furtively round, as though to be 
sure Margherita was alone. 

" You know me, I expect ? " lifting her veil 

A haggard face from which the Ught of hope, 
of youth, of joy, seemed to have for ever gone 
out. Cheeks wasted, as though with disease, or 
some terrible hidden trouble. The dark hair 
seemed already streaked with grey. 

Margherita started. " I think I have seen you 
at Siena." 

The other nodded. " You knew me then as 
Gigia Realmi ; now you need not know me any 
more, for I am the wife of a felon," and a dead 
look of despair dulled her once bright eyes. 
"His name is on every tongue, so that I 
hardly dare pass along the street for fear people 
should recognise me as his wife. But I want 
you to tell your husband that I, Gigia, took 
the money." 

** What money ? What do you mean ? " said 
Margherita, with bewildered, wide-open eyes, for 
Silvio had never told her of the missing money. 

"He will tell you everything. Tell him I 
know he will forgive me, for he is a good man." 

**I am sure he will," replied Margherita, 
earnestly. " Let me help you — ^you are unhappy, 
miserable," she added, with overflowing womanly 
sympathy. 

*' It will do me good if you will kiss me once^ 
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though I am a thief ; and then I will go away, 
and none will hear of me again." - 

Margherita pressed a warm kiss on that deeply 
lined forehead. 

** Gigia," she said, in a solemn tone, as of one 
who had learned her lesson^ ** never cast hope 
away." 

An^ those words and her kind voice found an 
echo in the heart of the miserable woman, and 
saved her from despair, as she went up and down 
among men, shunned and desolate. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must take 
one look into the old well-known house at Siena, 
where sits Silvio, nursing his little grandson, a 
dark-eyed little fellow of three years old — ^who is 
Silvio also— while near him sits Alfonso, now his 
son-in-law, consulting him about the picture that 
he is painting ; for he has succeeded to all 
Silvio's work, and is now considered the most 
rising artist of the city. 

The door opens, and in comes Vera — 
the same Vera as of old— carrying the baby 
Margherita. 

** I want to go out for a few things we can't 
do without, and Mariana is very busy. Will you 
be able to manage with baby for a little while ? 
I won't be long," she asks. 

" As long as you like," is the answer, and baby 
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springs gladly into her father's arms, and laughs 
and crows with all her might. 

" She is glad to leave me to go to you," said 
Vera, laughing. 

" Perhaps I am not so strict," he says, smiling 
in return, and she goes away. 

One familiar figure in Siena must not be 
forgotten, and that is Don Francesco. 

He is still canon of the Cathedral, but be did 
not succeed to the benefice of Sant' A., and his 
hopes of the Cardinal's hat are not so bright as 
they were in other days. 



THE END, 
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